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GROUNDHOG OBITUARY 


A newspaper release appearing in a local paper recently carried the following scare head 
lines: “The victim, 30, was mistaken for a groundhog and shot through the head.” The 
article went on to say that the young man was shot as he lay on the ground near a stone 
quarry, that the top of his head was mistaken for a woodchuck, and that he was instantly killed 
by a shot from a .32 calibre rifle. Jt is believed that the unfortunate victim was lying on his stomach 
watching for a woodchuck. He wore no hat, and when he moved his head another woodchuck 
hunter mistook him for one of the animals and fired. 


Last year a number of men were shot at in mistake for woodchucks, some of them fatally. 
Usually such “accidents” occur as a result of pure carelessness. The Game Commission investi- 
gated all of these cases in an effort to determine the circumstances, and to enter prosecution 
against, the responsible parties; also to revoke licenses for long periods. 


There is absolutely no excuse for shooting a human being in mistake for a bird or an animal. 
On the other hand a word of caution to everyone might not be amiss. If your actions in the 
woods or fields are such as to mislead some other person to mistake you for some wild creature, a 
certain amount of the responsibility is yours. The man who dresses properly and does nothing 
to mislead some less cautious hunter who might otherwise take a pot shot at him is not only safe- 
guarding himself, but the other fellow as well. Play safe! Wear plenty of brilliant red while 
hunting. 


LAY PLANS NOW FOR WINTER 


HE artificial feeding of wildlife, except during extended periods of deep snows, is rarely 

necessary unless there is a definite lack of natural food. In view of this fact, sportsmen’s 
organizations, 4-H clubs, Boy Scouts and other groups interested in feeding wildlife in winter 
should give the matter serious thought before outlining their program. Now is the time to lay 
your plans and organize the machinery to do a good constructive job. 


The sections to be covered should be surveyed from the standpoint of the present food sup- 
ply to the end that grain or other food will not be distributed this winter in areas where natural 
food is abundant unless, as was stated before, deep snows cover the ground for long periods of 
time. Stress should be placed upon those sections where the natural food and cover are scarce, 
There is where the feeding stations should be erected long in advance of winter snows even 
though the snowfall may only be light and no real emergency occurs. 


If you do construct feeding stations, scatter them as widely as possible. Avoid bringing all 
your game to a few points. If you do the predators will play havoc. On the other hand, grains 
and other food taken into the mountains and promiscuously scattered to the four winds means 
so much money and effort wasted on the part of those responsible. 


If you contemplate a feeding program this winter, be sure to map it out intelligentiy and 
then follow it through with everything you’ve got. Remember also that there are others who 


‘are interested that cannot contribute their time but who would gladly contribute a little money 


or a little food if they are approached properly. 


Now is the time to interview your farmer friends in an effort to get them to let a few shocks 
of corn, or a féw rows of uncut corn, stand where they will do the most good for wildlife. 
That’s about all you can ask a farmer to do in addition to the many other things he does for 
wildlife the year round. Better yet, why not offer to pay for the grain left standing for game? 


And do not forget the orchardist or the fellow who runs a cider press. Cull apples and 
apple pomace, or “pummies”, are high in nutritive value and much relished by deer and other 
forest wildlife. There are many sources of supply. Why not start contacting them now? 


By all means enlist the services of the 4-H clubs, the Future Farmers of America, and 
the Boy Scouts. These youngsters are our future citizens, and if we do not have sense enough 
to try to develop in them the right attitude toward conservation now we shall be faced with 
the very same problems 20 years from now as we are today. Feeding wildlife is just one method 
of expressing and developing that attitude. Do not fail to enlist these groups in this worth- 
while undertaking, and when next spring rolls around, or even before, give the Game Commis- 
sion a list of the organizations who assisted you so that the Commission in turn may publicize 
their fine services in the pages of this magazine. 


Plan your winter game feeding programs even before your plans are completed for that 
fall hunting trip. 
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PLANTING TREES FOR WILDLIFE 


HEN Columbus Discovered America, 
the white race fell heir to the finest 
country in the world, a rich land covered 
with many magnificent forests, a land teem- 
ing with wildlife, the Paradise of the Indian. 


In the work of policing, protecting, and 
preserving these forests which stood here 
for countless ages, birds and beasts served 
each in his sphere, performing a useful work 
for which the Great Spirit created him. 


In searching for grubs, ants and other in- 
sects, bears, the white-wings of the forests, 
tore to pieces rotten logs and uprooted the 
tree stumps to make room for new trees, 
scattering the fragments on the forest floor, 
where they disintegrated quickly and became 
fertilizer. The buffalo, elk, deer, rabbits and 
other grazing and browsing animals destroy- 
ed weeds and pruned the trees, throwing 
the growth to the tops, making timber. 
Turkeys, grouse, and other birds destroyed 
ground insects. The woodpecker family 
policed the trunks and large branches of 
the trees while the warblers and other species 
of small birds cleansed and protected the 
small limbs and foliage. The squirrels plant- 
ed nuts and the birds distributed seeds. The 
industrious beavers built dams which con- 
served the water and conserved silt which 
created fertile meadows. The predators pre- 
vented undue increase in wildlife by destroy- 
ing the weak and sick while the scavengers 
removed the dead and prevented infection 
and disease. 


To the birds and mammals we owe our 
forests and many fertile meadows. 


The white man, by the use of the axe, fire, 
plow, sawmill, and gun together with the 
drainage and pollution of our waters, the 
importation of noxious fish, birds, insects, 
and blights and the commercialization of 
forests and wildlife has almost destroyed the 
Indian Paradise. 


Today, our conservationists are bewailing 
the destruction of our flora and fauna and 
are making strenuous efforts to replace both 
our forests and wildlife. 


The first trees to be cut to clear farms and 
later to be commercialized were the black 
walnut, butternut, hickory, oak and chestnut, 
all bearing mast. The wild mulberry, wild 
cherry, gum, persimmon, and many other 
valuable fruit trees followed and as a result, 
today there is very little food for wildlife 
in our remaining forests. 


Our first settlers used walnut, our finest 
and most valuable North American hard 
wood because it is easily split and worked, 
for fence rails, houses, furniture, and other 
common uses. Ever since guns have been 
made in America, they have been stocked 
with choice walnut and during our many 
wars millions of our finest trees have been 
sacrificed for this purpose. Prior to the World 
War, Germany purchased our finest walnut, 
presumably for furniture and veneer, but 
most of it was used throughout Europe for 
gun stocks and airplane propellor blades. 


When we entered the war, we used the 
best of the remaining walnut for the same 
purpose, so that now these valuable trees, 


_ *Former President of the Game Commission of 
Pennsylvania and a member of the National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 





by 
fon M. Phillips’ 
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known as North American mahogany and 
as valuable as mahogany, are almost extinct 
in many sections. 


Our hickory trees have been used for axe 
and pick handles, wheel spokes and other 
purposes, where a strong tough wood is re- 
quired, so that few of them are left. The 
blight which destroyed our chestnut trees 
was a calamity, not only in the loss of val- 
uable wood but because our bear, deer, 
turkeys, grouse and squirrels fed on the nuts 
during the fall, becoming fat and strong, en- 
abling them to endure severe winters. The 
beechnut now takes the place of the chest- 
nut, but it is a poor substitute. 


Our Forestry Department and sportsmen 
are planting almost exclusively pines, hem- 
lock, spruces and other soft woods for future 
lumber and have neglected our more valu- 
able hardwood nut and other mast bearing 
trees. The reason for this is that coniferous 





STANDARDS OF IMPROVEMENT 


As the Commission set certain stand- 
ards of performance just so much it 
seeks constantly to effect improvement. 
It is the Commission’s duty therefore to 
establish the principle to all of its em- 
ployees that they seek constantly to 
effect improvement in methods of con- 
ducting the Commission’s business. Em- 
ployees should be particularly watchful 
of routine functions and those not deal- 
ing directly with operations of the 
Commission to make certain that every- 
one is keeping pace with conservation 
progress. Every important system in 
practice, unless constantly _ tested, 
should be critically reviewed at least 
once every year. It is the Commission’s 
plan to investigate, before approving 
expenditures or exchanging practices, 
the best tested procedure of a similar 
nature carried c# within the Commis- 
sion or in other states. 











trees can be grown from seeds almost as 
easily as grain and the seedlings cheaply 
handled, which makes a better showing for 
the forestry departments. While good cover, 
coniferous trees furnish little food for wild- 
life, and their needles form a carpet on the 
forest floor which kills all ground vegetation 
and harbors mice and rats which eat the 
seeds, and spread to farms where they de- 
stroy crops and trees. 

It was in 1905 that our Pennsylvania Game 
Commission first realized the scarcity of 
natural food for wildlife in Pennsylvania 
and initiated a program of mast and fruit 
tree planting. 

This program was under the direction of a 
commission member who for years had tried 
vainly to interest the sportsmen of the State 
in this farsighted project. Failing to arouse 


the older generation to an interest in re- 
planting the State’s forest for the benefit of 
wildlife, he had turned to the school child- 
ren, and later after he had assisted in their 
organization, to the Boy Scouts, hoping to 
build for the future by fostering in them an 
interest in forestry and the protection and 
propagation of wildlife. As an incentive, he 
distributed to them many thousands of Rus- 
sian mulberry and sweet cherry trees, with 
the understanding that one half of the fruit 
produced was to be dedicated to the birds. 


This commissioner later also enlisted in his 
planting program our more than 100 game 
protectors. These men planted hundreds of 
thousands of fruit, nut and other mast bear- 
ing trees, and shrubs and vines throughout 
the State and to the man who planted the 
most, the commission awarded a 28 gauge 
double barrelled shot gun. 


During the World War our Boy Scouts 
were asked by the Federal Government to 
find and report all walnut trees suitable for 
gun stocks and airplane blades. To replace 
trees destroyed for this purpose Scouts in 
Allegheny County, under the direction of the 
commissioner, immediately started the plant- 
ing of walnuts. 


There are now about 8,000 Boy Scouts in 
Allegheny County. For a number of years 
the writer, through the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, has been offering a silver cup 
to the Troop planting the most nuts in the 
county. The troops awarded the cup have 
planted from 16,000 to 24,000 nuts of different 
species yearly. 


The National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America has set aside one week every 
Fall to be known as “Boy Scout Nut Planting 
Week” in which over 800,000 Scouts are 
asked to gather and plant all varieties of 
nuts. Throughout Pennsylvania the Scouts 
now cooperate with the Game Commission 
in its plantings. 

Scouts enjoy nut and fruit tree planting 
hikes. They enthusiastically plant trees from 
which in eight to ten years they will share 
fruit and nuts with wildlife, but they are 
less interested in planting coniferous trees 
which when matured in 50 to 100 years will 
be cut for lumber. 


The Boy Scouts have been congratulated 
by many conservation associations including 
the International Association of Game and 
Fish and the Conservation Commissioners 
for their valuable work in planting nut and 
fruit bearing trees, shrubs and vines to pro- 
duce food for wildlife in the Winter. The 
latest recruits in this work are the 75,000 
forward looking women who make up the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Clubs. They are 
specializing in dogwood for the flowers, also 
because the trees produce berries for wild- 
life. 

Although our sportsmen who will benefit 
most from the Scouts’ activities have been 
doing commendable work in the preservation 
of our wild waterfowl, assisting in the puri- 
fication of streams, feeding game in the 
Winter and other conservation measures. 
many of them have overlooked the natural 
feeding of our upland game which winters 
with us. 

(Continued on Page 31) 














T was away back in 1904 that my father 

started his bird sanctuary. Little did I 
think then, when I was but seven years of 
age, that today, some thirty-six years later, 
I would see his mail increased from one or 
two letters a day to sometimes four or five 
hundred letters in one delivery. These letters 
are from men and women in every walk of 
life, and from all over the world. Yes, and 
I have seen the number of visitors to his 
sanctuary increase from one or two a week 
to as high as thirteen thousand in one day. 
When the migration of the birds is at its 
peak we have thousands of visitors at our 
sanctuary. Many of them travel hundreds 
of miles to see the wild birds coming and 
going at their own free will and being given 
protection. 

How did all this come about? As a small 
boy I used to go with father into the field 
occasionally to enjoy a day’s hunting; and, 
coming home from these expeditions, I can 
still hear him saying, “Manly, this game 
warden system—prosecuting a man after he 
has shot a bird out of season—does not save 
the bird’s life. We must have some system 
that will save the bird’s life.” It was with 
that spoken thought in mind that he posted 
our own farm, now our bird sanctuary, and 
began giving birds food and a place of safety. 
He said, “Some men spend thousands of dol- 
lars to attract birds to shoot. Why not spend 
a few thousand dollars to attract birds to 


conserve?” 
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Jack Miner showing two visitors his flock of decoys which are kept the year round on the Miner sanctuary. 


species of Wild Geese, also native Whistling Swans. 


JACK MINER’S BIRD SANCTUARY 


His thought crystallized into a plan, and 
he bought some decoys. And most readers 
know the story of how the birds began to 
come, of how the flock increased, and what 
the accomplishments have been. Now it is 
not a question of how many will come to 
this cafeteria Jack Miner provides for them; 
it is a case of how many Jack Miner can 
take care of and feed. 

Not that the sanctuary or refuge system 
has done away with the game warden or 
game overseer system. Far from it! We have 
to have laws, and we have to have men to 
enforce them. The two go together, namely, 
the place of safety for the birds and animals 
of the country, and the game wardens to 
keep the shooters out. 

“Shooters”, did I say? I mean that less 
than one per cent of them would violate the 
boundary lines of a game preserve. Yes, less 
than one per cent. This has been demon- 
strated here, because the shooters are among 
the best friends the Jack Miner Bird Sanc- 
tuary has, Why? Because the hunters well 
know that the sanctuary system takes noth- 
ing whatever from the man who enjoys his 
outing with gun and dog, but on the con- 
trary provides a supply of game to be hunted 
outside the restricted area. In our case, by 
giving a refuge to migratory waterfowl we 
are not only providing game for the local 
hunters, but are saving a nest-egg supply 
not only for North America, but for Central 
and South America as well, evidence of 
which I will give later on in this article. 
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It is an unigqne picture, as it shows nine 





This place hag gained the support of both 
the hunter and the non-hunter. It gives to 
the man who does not shoot, first chance with 
his camera. When the non-hunter is in the 
majority, as he is, he should have the prefer- 
ence, while the shooter gets the overflow of 
such a protected area. The late Eccles J. 
Gott, member of Parliament at Ottawa, said, 
on the floor of the House in addressing his 
fellow members: “Jack Miner and his bird 
sanctuary have been the means of conserving 
and protecting more birds than all the game 
wardens in the Dominion.” Whether or not 
that be accurate, still it shows the esteem 
in which Canadians hold this place. The 
Ottawa Citizen, one of Canada’s largest and 
most influential newspapers, speaking edi- 
torially stated: “Not Watt, but a succession 
of inventors made the steam engine; not Bell, 
but many electrical experiments made the 
telephone. Jack Miner, in this sense, has 
given us the bird sanctuary.” In other words, 
Jack Miner popularized the sanctuary idea 
In every field of discovery there is always 
one man who stands out. 


Bird Banding Activities 


It took from 1904 to 1909 to get birds 
coming here in any quantity. Spoken in 
1909, I can~still hear these words of my 
father’s ringing in my ears: “I wonder where 
these birds go from here? I wonder where 
they spend the winter? I wonder where 
they spend the summer?” All such musings 
at that time ended in a question mark, and 
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By MANLY F. MINER 
* 


a big one at that. Then I remember father 
sending me to Detroit, some thirty miles 
away, to get him some sheet aluminum. He 
had made up his mind to be like “Zacky” 
of old and “see for himself.” He decided to 
band these birds. Yes, aluminum was what 
he sent me for. It was the first time I had 
heard the word and, a lad of twelve, I kept 
repeating to myself, “Aluminum .. . alumi- 
num”, so I would not forget it. 

To make a long story short, in August, 
1909, father banded his first bird, which was 
a duck. In January, 1910, it was shot by Dr. 
W. E. Bray of Anderson, South Carolina. This 
constitutes the first complete record on this 
continent of when and where a bird was 
banded and when and where it was shot. 


Naturally it made the studies at the sanc- 
tuary much more fascinating. So father got 
busy making nets with which to catch the 
ducks for banding. It was a case of build and 
tear down, and rebuild, and tear down and 
rebuild again. His net, which he had to 
invent, has been built and rebuilt perhaps 
twenty-five times. Yet from 1909 to 1915 he 
banded thousands of ducks. Then, wanting 
to extend his field of banding, he started 
banding Canada Geese. Today he has banded 
over 50,000 ducks and 23,000 Canada Geese; 
and this activity has furnished indisputable 
evidence of the migration of birds on this 
continent, covering a period of some thirty- 
one years, from 1909 to 1940. 


A whole book could be written on the 
facts learned from these banding activities. 
Ducks have been reported shot from most 
of the West Indies, Central America, and 
South America; while Canada Geese have 
been reported from the Eskimos, far beyond 
civilization in the Arctic regions, and from 
every State in the United States east of the 
Mississippi. Records compiled from such re- 
ports prove that these birds keep to definite 
flight lanes. It has been proved that they 
go, year after year, to their same nesting 
and breeding quarters, and year after year 
winter in the same locality. I used to wonder 
why we never saw any brant here, nor any 
white-fronts. But after we began banding 
ducks and Canada Geese we soon learned 
that they all keep to their chosen flight lanes 
from north to south and back again. 


We tried several experiments. For instance, 
some few years ago, with the help of friends 
and the cooperation of the Government we 
caught twenty-five Canada Geese, put a 
special band on their legs, boxed them up 
and sent them by express to Winnipeg. From 
there they were taken to Grant Lake, in that 
vicinity, and liberated among a flock of 20,000 
western geese. To our amazement not one of 
the twenty-five stayed in the West, with the 
western geese. They returned to their eastern 
flight lane and all were eventually reported 
shot east of the Mississippi, in the same flight 
lane followed regularly by their kind for 
generations back. 

Imagine!—out of 50,000 ducks and 23,000 
geese we have banded over a period of 
thirty-one vears, less than one per cent have 
been reported from west of the Mississippi. 
They have all stayed in their flight lanes east 
of the Mississippi valley. It has been agreed 
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upon by all bird-banders that there are three 
flight lanes on the continent, namely the 
Pacific, the Central, and the Eastern. The 
Pacific flight lane ranges from the Pacific 
Coast to the Rockies. The birds which fol- 
low this flight lane nest in Alaska, return 
south between the Pacific Coast and the 
Rockies, and winter in California and on the 
Gulf of California. Birds raised in Western 
Canada and the Yukon territory migrate 
south along the Central flight lane, west of 
the Mississippi to the Rockies. ThoSe that 
nest in Baffin Land, the Hudson’s Bay and 
James Bay territories, migrate south by a 
lane east of the Mississippi and on the way 
find rest and food at Jack Miner’s sanctuary. 


In other words, the ducks and geese raised 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
never see Pennsylvania and the Atlantic 
Coast, any more than the ones that visit here 
see the mid-western States. This does not 
say that there is not the occasional one that 
will leave such flight lanes; but I am speak- 
ing of the mass flight, year after year. As 
stated above, I could write a book on the 
facts of migration which we have secured 
from our banding activities over a period of 
thirty-one years, but I must deal with the 
value of the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary, not 


wn 


to this generation alone but to generations 
yet to be. 


The Value of Jack Miner’s Activities 


If you will look at your map you will learn 
that, geographically speaking, Jack Miner’s 
Bird Sanctuary at Kingsville is located at a 
very important spot on the Great Lakes. 
Kingsville is the most southerly town in the 
whole Dominion of Canada. All the water- 
fowl that come down from the north in this 
eastern section of Canada, when they hit the 
Great Lakes, follow these waterways to this 
point which forms a bottle-neck in their 
passage across the Great Lakes. Here they 
find the Jack Miner Sanctuary. Here they 
congregate for food and protection for seven 
months of the year. 


They start congregating about October Ist, 
and they remain until May list. A goodly 
number migrate each season, but there is 
always a nestegg supply that stays all 
winter. For instance, last winter we had 
between 5,000 and 10,000 that stopped here 
all winter. This group never saw the United 
States in the winter of 1939-1940. They were 
banded. At least a large proportion of them 
were. They will rear a flock of perhaps 25 000 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Jack Miner, founder of the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary at Kingville, Ontario, and his eldest 
son, Manly F, Miner, banding a Canada Goose to stndy its route of migration to gain 
educational and scientific knowledge. 
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The Red Fox has held closer to ite twenty year average abundance than the Gray Fox, 


SOME MORE FOXY 


N the August issue of the Game News, 

under the title of “Foxy Business”, the 
writer presented a brief discussion of the 
complexity of research problems dealing 
with predatory animals—particularly the red 
and gray foxes. This work is so involved 
because it has its roots interminably tangled 
with animal, plant, and human ecology. 


A thorough study, wherein we shall be 
able to piece together the historical data of 
the red and gray foxes; wherein we shall 
learn how to determine accurately fox popu- 
lations and predict trends in these popula- 
tions; wherein we shall learn to understand 
why foxes move out of certain habitats and 
into others: wherein we shall adopt the most 
just methods of control when such are neces- 
sary; and wherein we shall have educated 
most people to understand predation in its 
fullness; will probably go on for many gen- 
erations. 


Since a longtime study is essential to 
establish the basic principles of predation, 


we welcome the policy—one accepted by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission —that the 
duty of any soil, plant, or animal conserva- 
tion agency is to retain an abundant native 
flora and fauna. To follow such a policy 
means that we cannot lean too heavily one 
way or the other. Yet, it also means that 
any agency adhering to this policy and its 
ramifications must not be only dynamic but 
must be flexible to a degree commensurate 
with the dynamics of the soils, plants, and 
animals it would retain and use. 


At particular times, certain plants and 
animals are considered harmful to our in- 
terests. Now, throughout most of the State, 
if current signs can be read correctly, we 
may be suffering from an over-abundance of 
red and gray foxes. In consequence, we are 
faced with some rather difficult problems, 
the foremost being the proposition of fox 
abundances: What are the proper numbers at 
which to hold red and gray foxes so that 
the good done by them balances the harm? 
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By Douglas . Wade 


* 


We can’t handle this problem until we have 
devised some practical and accurate means 
of censusing foxes yearly. We must also 
learn to tally the good and the harm done at 
various population levels. Granted that we 
did find a satisfactory way of censusing foxes 
and their prey, and granted that we were 
able to determine their harmful and bene- 
ficial values, wouldn’t we have to keep on 
re-solving the latter problem in light of the 
dynamics of plant and animal communities? 
Furthermore, isn’t it entirely possible that 
in the future our concept of what is good 
and what is harm may change? Hasn’t it 
changed repeatedly in the past? Surely 
though, until wildlife workers have solved 
these problems, we must rely upon the policy 
of retaining a rich flora and fauna. This 
policy will give the foxes and other animals 
or birds of questionable value the necessary 
protection. 


As you were informed in the last issue of 
this magazine, we were to carry on with this 
fox question and explain some of the find- 
ings of the current fox survey. At the present 
stage of this research, we find that there are 
three distinct tools with which to work. First, 
there are the bounty claim records of the 
Game Commission. These records are ac- 
curate and give excellent data on the num- 
bers and habitats of gray foxes annually 
presented for bounty. The total number of 
gray foxes probated yearly probably repre- 
sents fully the total number killed in the 
State. Second, there are the pelt purchase 
and sale records of the Pennsylvania fur- 
dealers. These records are a fair indicator 
of the number of red foxes annually killed 
in the State. Third, there is that vast reser- 
voir of observations and opinion of mam- 
malogists, naturalists, farmers, hunters, trap- 
pers, and the Game Commission field officers. 
The usefulness of this last tool, of course, is 


BUSINESS’ 


dependent upon the integrity, skill, and 
thoroughness of the person making an obser- 
vation or offering an opinion. All three tools 
have been used in trying to determine the 
past and the present status of the red and 
gray foxes in Pennsylvania. 


Given the tools, the first step was to get 
a picture of the numbers of foxes yearly 
killed in the State. A record of the kill of 
foxes is given in Figure 1. Herein, the red 
fox data is based upon the records of fur- 
dealers, and the gray fox records come from 
the Game Commission bounty office. The 
reader will note that the red fox, which has 
not had a bounty placed upon it during the 
period under scrutiny, has held closer to its 
twenty-year average than has the gray fox 
which has had a bounty on its head during 
the period. In fact, this past fiscal year the 
gray fox take soared to a record high— 
2,500 individuals above its twenty-year aver- 
age. Interpret this figure as you will, but 
don’t forget to consider annual market values 
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*The preliminary research represented in this 
article would not have been possible without the 
assistance of Mr. William G. Grimm, Game Commis- 
sion Research Investigator, and the combined efforts 
of the entire Pennsylvania Game Commission field 
force. 
of raw pelts, general economic conditions in 
the State end Nation, the influence of fur 
farms on the wild native-fur market, the in- 
fluence of foreign conditions on the fur 
market, the breeding potential of each fox 
species, the habitat conditions for each 
species, the number of skilled trappers and 
hunters, the intensity of take methods, the 
introduction of new take methods, and the 
fact that in the course of two years’ time 
fox hunters in 13 counties have shown that 
they have a primary interest in the chase 
and not in the kill. Don’t forget that, except 
in certain counties, our neighboring States 
pay no bounty on either fox species. Also 
bear in mind that the gray fox may be in- 
digenous to this State in a greater sense 
than its red cousin. Remember too, that both 
species may be subject to the effects of a 
cycle, and have diseases and parasites that 
often radically reduce their numbers. The 
writer is inclined to suspect that perhaps 
lumbering operations, closing of lands to 
hunting and trapping, a decrease in the 
number of skilled trappers, reverting of farm 
lands to a submarginal state, and lowering 
market prices, figure heavily in the final 
analysis. The writer also believes that this 
pronounced fox increase of the past three 
years may be a prelude to the decimating 
swing of the “cycle”. 

The next step in the solution, presented in 
a brief manner in Table 1 and Figure 2, is 
going to be hard to comprehend. This step 
deals with opinions concerning the trends 
of fox populations. Forms were mailed to 
the Game Commission field men requesting 
from them certain information concerning 
foxes in their localities. They were asked to 
state whenever possible, whether the red and 
gray fox populations were increasing, re- 
maining the same, or decreasing, during each 
of the past seven years. In addition to the 
field men, « number of outstanding fox trap- 
pers, hunters, and fur-dealers were asked 
the same question. Altogether, 525 persons 
contributed to this study. 


Since there are three variables—the popu- 
lation is increasing, decreasing, or holding its 
own—it is necessary that each exert an equal 
effect on each other. To do this first total 
the respective columns of opinions and then 
convert to percentages (see Table 1). Then 
to discover which way the trend is moving, 
take the difference between the largest and 
the next largest percentages. The result 
obtained furnishes us with a trend unit for 
each year which forms the basis for the 
curves presented in Figure.2. Thus at a 
glance we have a picture of the population 
trends over a period of seven years. The 
reader must, however, be cautioned against 
using Figure 2 as an indicator of the actual 
numbers of the fox populations. It is not a 
census. It merely shows that when a fox 
population increases, regardless of the exact 
amount, then more people are going to notice 
the increase and record their opinions ac- 
cordingly under the increase possibility. 

Trend records are valuable in that they 
give us a look into the future. From Figure 
2, we can interpret that the fox populations 
are leveling off and may even drop. The 
greatest rises seemed to have come in the 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Fig. 1—Take of Foxes in Pennsylvania. 
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Fig. 2—¥Fox population trends in Pennsylvania. 
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Fig. 3—Outline map of Pennsylvania showing counties having heavy take of Red and Gray 
Foxes (as of 1939-1940). 
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Vertical lines represent heavy Red Fox take counties. 


Horizontal lines represent heavy Gray Fox take counties. 


















































ficure 1.—During periods of deep snow, corn is often the only food not covered. 
Persuade your friends to let patches of it standing. 
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November Foods of Ringneck Pheasants 
and Bobwhites 


November 30 
and the quail season from November 1 to 
November 21. 


ARLY in the fall of 1933 arrangements 

were made with game protectors and 
sportsmen in Pennsylvania to send in to the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit for analysis the crops of ringneck 
pheasants torquatus) 
and bobwhites virginianus virgini- 
killed during the hunting season of 
that year. In all, 423 pheasant and 61 bob- 
white crops were received by the Unit. The 
analyses were reported by Logan J. Bennett 
and P. F. English in an article entitled “The 
Fall Foods of Ringneck Pheasants and Bob- 
whites” (Bennett and English, 1939). The 
group of cooperators that sent crops in 1938 
also sent in 84 pheasant and 28 bobwhite 
crops during the 1939 hunting season. This 
article is a report on the analyses of the 1939 
crops and a discussion of the analyses of both 
seasons. In 1938 the hunting season was 
from October 31 to November 26 for pheas- 
ants and from October 31 to November 12 
for quail. In 1939 the pheasant season ex- 


(Phasianus colchicus 


(Colinus 


anus) 


1 Paper No. 18 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit Fish and Wildlife Service 
4U. S. Department of The Interior), The Pennsylvania 
State College, Pennsylvania Game Commission, and 
the American Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on July 18, 1940 as 
Paper No. 980 in the journal series of the Pennsy!- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Station 


tended from November 1 to 


It was thought that information obtained 
from the analyses would provide the Game 
Commission and sportsmen with information 
as to what was needed to provide better 
food conditions for the birds, at least in fall. 
Although a study covering only one month 
of the year certainly cannot answer ques- 
tions concerning food for the other 11 months, 
it should give a fairly accurate picture of 
what the birds prefer in the fall season. 


Students enrolled in Techniques in Wildlife 
Management, Zoology 509, The Pennsylvania 
State College, aided materially in making the 
analyses reported on in this article, the 
method used being that described by Bennett 
and English in 1939. 


Results of 1939 Pheasant Crop Analyses 


In all, 41 identified species of plants and 
8 groups of insects and other animals were 
found in the 84 pheasant crops (table 1). 
Vegetable matter occurred 189 times; animal 
matter, 17 times; and gravel, 12 times. Three 
of the crops were empty. 

This 
percent of the total 


Corn was found in 37 of the crops. 
grain constituted 41 


occurrence November 1939 


Item 


Vegetable: 


Corn (Zea mays) 
Lesser ragweed 
folia) 

Smartweed (Polygonum spp.) 
Buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum). . 
Wild grapes (Vitis spp.) 
Ground cherry (Physalis spp.) 
Sorghum (Holcus spp.) 
Unknown seeds 
Wheat (Triticum aestivui) 
Pokeweed (Phytolacca decandra) 
Virginia creeper (Psedera spp.) 
Wild cherry /Prwnus spp.) 
Dogwood (Cornus spp.) 
Unknown leaves 
Unknown grass seeds 
Acorns (Quercus spp.) 
Apple (Pyrus spp.) 
Barley (Hordeum vulgare) 
Bean (Phaseolus spp.) 
Black locust (Robinia Pseudo-Acacia) 
Elderberry (Sambucus spp./ 
Green foxtail (Setaria viridis) 
Oats (Avena sativa) 
Spice bush (Benzoin aestivale) 
Sticktight (Bidens spp.) 
Sunflower. (Helianthus annuus) 
Sweet Cicely (Osmorhiza Claytoni)... 
Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
Bramble (Rubus sp.) 
Cultivated cherry (Prunus sp.) 
Foxtail grass (Setaria glauca) 
Greater ragweed (Ambrosia trifida) .. 
Gum (Nyssa sylvatica) 

(Continued) 
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Figure 3.—A good practice is to leave several rows of partly picked corn near 
zood cover for both pheasants and auail, 


TABLE 1.—Food in 84 pheasant crops, in order of 
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By P. F. English and 
Logan J. Bennett 
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TABLE 1.—Food in 84 pheasant crops, in order of 
occurrence November 1939.—Continued 
Times 
Item occurring 
Pee, Ce I Bilas & co ee cs 600.800 
Milkweed (Asclepias sp.) ............ 
Pigweed (Amaranthus retroflexus)... 
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volume of food consumed. Corn, lesser rag- 
weed, buckwheat, sorghum, and wild grapes, 
in order of importance, comprised 73 percent 
of the total volume of food, the remaining 
27 percent being made up of 36 groups of 
plant material and 8 groups of animal matter. 


Comparison of the 1938 and 1939 Seasons 


The five most important foods taken in 
1938 and 1939 are shown in table 2. Corn and 
lesser ragweed rated first and second re- 
spectively, in both years. Grasshoppers 
ranked third in 1938 and dropped far down 
the list in 1939. Buckwheat was fourth in 
1938 and third in 1939. Skunk cabbage placed 
fifth in 1938 but was far down the list in 1939. 
Wild grapes were far down the list in 1938 
and occupied fifth place in 1939. The much 
smaller number of crops examined from the 
1939 season may account for some of the 
shifting of places of these secondary foods. 
When the total contents are segregated into 
crop seeds, noncrop seeds, animal matter, and 
gravel, however, the analyses for 1939 are 
similar to those for 1938. 


Results of 1939 Bobwhite Crop Analyses 


Seventeen vegetable species and 6 groups 
of animals were found in the 28 bobwhite 
crops. One crop was empty. Vegetable mat- 
ter was recorded 69 times; animal matter, 9 
times; and gravel, 6 times. Lesser ragweed 
was found in 15 of the 28 crops (table 3). 
On the basis of volume, lesser ragweed made 
up 35 percent of the food consumed. Lesser 
ragweed, corn, foxtail grass, buckwheat, and 
wheat, in the order named, were the five 
most important foods taken. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of the five most important 
pheasant foods eaten in 1938 and 1939 


Percent by 


Food volume 
In 1938: 
Comic (cep wap tenons wakes ke tase 54.0 
Lemar SOE ionic 03s e Waccc i cbe's's 5.2 
Creme i465 cs ees whe wees 4.5 
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TABLE 8—Food in 28 bobwhite crops, in order of 


occurrence November 1939 
Times 
Item occurring 
Vegetable: 
Lesser ragweed (Ambrosia artemisii- 

FR Ae kv datas bic > 4h a ele BRS etek 0 15 
Foxtail grass (Setaria glauca) ...... 11 
AGE Fern MR. cv vcasciccccs cs 
Buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum). . 
Green foxtail (Setaria viridis) 
Touch-me-not (Impatiens spp.) 
Coen; Cae MI oe ipa cas eck a 
Wild cherry (Prunus spp.) .......... 
Acorns (Quercus spp.) .............: 
Black locust (Robinia Pseudo-Acacia) 
Ground cherry (Physalis spp.) ....... 
Unknown plant fragments ......... 
Wild grapes (Vitis spp.) ............ 
Greater ragweed (Ambrosia trifida) .. 
Pigweed (Amaranthus retroflerus) .. 
Sunflower (Helianthus annuus) ..... 
Pip RG See 
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Comparison of the 1938 and 1939 Seasons 


In both 1938 and 1939 lesser ragweed and 
corn ranked first and second, respectively 
(table 4). Wheat ranked third in 1938 and 
fifth in 1939. Foxtail grass ranked fourth in 
1938 and third in 1939. Buckwheat ranked 
fifth in 1938 and fourth in 1939. A greater 
amount of lesser rangweed, foxtail grass, and 
buckwheat was eaten in 1939 than in 1938. 
The smaller number of crops examined from 
the 1939 season may account for the shifting 
in positions of the food items and for the 
differences in volume. When the foods for 
both seasons are apportioned as crop seeds, 
animal matter, and gravel, there is no great 
difference in the type of foods taken (table 5). 


General Conclusions 


In fall the food habits of the ringneck 
pheasant in Pennsylvania are practically the 
same as are those of pheasants in Wisconsin 
(Gigstead, 1937), Minnesota (Fried, 1940), 
Michigan (Dalke, 1937), South Dakota (Sev- 
erin, 1933), and Nebraska (Swenk, 1930). The 
main pheasant range in Pennsylvania is con- 
fined to the better agricultural areas. The 


close association of pheasant range there 
with corn indicates that this food is the most 
important food item and that it is probably 
one of the main crop requirements. Standing 


TABLE 4.—Comparison of the five most important 
bobwhite foods eaten in 1938 and 1939 


Percent by 


Food volume 

In 1938: 
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TABLE 5.—Analysis of crops 


Divisions Pheasants Bobwhites 
1938-1939 1938-1939 
Percent Percent 
Crop seeds and attendant crop 
weed seeds ...... re ee 74 76 81 86 
Noncrop seeds (grape, dogwood, 
Ere biew.d6-eras 16 18 11 10 
Pe CORACOP i... ks ost cee 6 3 5 0.2 
EE visa btwee’caeeen an 4 3 3 3.8 


corn is available as food during times of deep 
snow, when many valuable food species are 
covered. Other domestic grains and weed 
seeds, as lesser ragweed and foxtail grass, 
are also important, but these are not avail- 
able over long periods in winter because of 
deep snow. 


Lesser ragweed is the most important food 
of the bobwhite in fall. This weed is largely 
dependent upon cultivation and is found in 
all corn and small-grain fields. In times of 
deep snow, however, lesser ragweed is un- 
available. During these periods other food 
nearby, as standing corn, becomes necessary 
for bobwhites (fig. 1). 


Recommendations 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, far- 
mers, and sportsmen are carrying on several 
practices to provide fall and winter food for 
pheasants and bobwhites. These practices 
are brifly reviewed here. The spring plant- 
ing of food patches adjacent to good brushy 
cover provides a great amount of desirable 


(Continued on Page 31) 





The Pennsylvania Game Commission Food-patch Mixture. 








One of the ‘‘Four Horses’’ is PROPAGATION, 


view of the New York State Wildlife Research 
being developed and tested. 


The 


Four 
Horsemen 
of 


Conservation 


* 


by 
Gardiner Bump 


Superintendent of Game, New York 
State Conservation Department 
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both natural and artificial. This is an air 
at Delmar, where propagation techniques are 


HE history of Wildlife conservation, as 

with any other great movement, is a 
story of trial and error, of advances and 
retreats, of pushing forward three steps and 
sliding back two. Then, because of the in- 
terest, intensive and active but not always 
understanding, which a large section of our 
population takes in this work, our progress 
is likely to be at best lopsided. Panaceas and 
“quick result” remedies catch the public eye 
and inspire our imagination. There then 
arises a hue and cry for such projects out of 
all proportion to the probable productiveness 
of the supposed panacea. 


Research is the lead horse. 
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Yet if we examine these critically we will 
find that though each has its place in the 
complex mosaic that is conservation, no one 
of them is the whole design. 

Failure to realize this simple point to date 
has led to the expenditure of much relatively 
unproductive conservation effort, the result 
of misguided but active enthusiasm. Many 
sportsmen have pinned their hopes for a 
larger Wildlife crop on an attempt to control 
the harvest and to protect the brood stock. 
Others see in artificial propagation of fish or 
game the’ open sesame to the door of plenty. 
Still others put up their money for refuges. 

Every year more emphasis is placed upon 
getting minor changes in the game laws 
through State or Federal: legislatures than in 
all other conservation activities combined. 
Then, too, other than sportsmen are actively 
engaged in furthering their own interpreta- 
tions of what constitutes good Wildlife con- 
servation. The nature lover, with a flair 
towards protection of all things, would 
harvest his out-of-doors largely in terms of 
inspiration and enjoyment gained mainly 
without killing or collecting. The biologist 
is particularly interested in the opportunity 
of studying the inter-relationships of plants 
and animals in their normal environment; 
while to the research man the song of the 
brook is often but a probiem to be solved. The 
cutting of trees and the trapping of animals 
is an anathema to the wilderness lover who 
would let nature do her own harvesting of 
the inevitable surplus. In other words, each 
interprets conservation in accordance with 
his particular interests therein. 

Broadly speaking, we have no logical 
quarrel with any of these interpretations 
providing we accept the basic idea that con- 
servation is wise use. It is when groups 
attempt to force their ideas to the exclusion 
of others that unproductive wrangling re- 
sults. 

I am urging this point of view because a 
day seldom passes in which I do not find 
progress both prodded and hindered by the 


Its findings are the cuide-posts for tomorrow’s wildlife practice. 


Inside this laboratory at the New York State Wildlife Research Center, pathologists are 
checking disease and other factors controlling game abundance. 
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enthusiasm of some well-meaning individual 
or group for his particular cause. By way 
of illustration—this week there crossed my 
desk a letter urging greater protection for 
deer in the Adirondacks; a criticism of our 
winter feeding methods for pheasants; a de- 
mand that we establish a new game farm for 
raising European black cock; a suggestion 
for the establishment of a waterfowl refuge; 
a recommended change in the season for deer; 
a blast favoring the imposition of bounties 
on predators; a demand for more game for 
liberation. Each writer harbored the feeling 
that conservation would be materially served 
by acting on his suggestion. Few of them 
have taken the trouble to factually surround 
their subject. Many will take it as a personal 
affront, so important as to justify their sub- 
sequent opposition to the entire conservation 
program which we represent, should we be 
so unresponsive as to turn down their idea. 
Cooly considered, this might prove amusing 
did this tendency not make real progress 
the more difficult. 


To recognize the cause of such a difficulty 
is to go a long ways towards overcoming it. 
When Hendrick Hudson first pushed the 
blunt prow of his Half-moon into Manhattan 
harbor many species of Wildlife were abund- 
ant. By 1708 deer had become so scarce 
thereabouts as to call for some remedial 
action. Consequently the General Assembly 
passed a protective law. In 1791 grouse were 
similarly protected in three counties of the 
State. Thus was started a train of efforts to 
legislate game back into abundance. The 
majority of sportsmen today still believe the 
passage of restrictive game laws to represent 
the most important method of ensuring a 
continuous Wildlife crop. 

But in spite of restrictions placed upon 
game take, backed up by the long arm of 
the law in the form of game protectors, 
fluctuations, mostly downwards, in the 
amount of game continued. Then came a new 
idea. Our native species seemed to be in- 
capable of providing hunting and fishing for 
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A sympathetic understanding of wildlife problems is so necessary te covtrol the actions of 

individuals that EDUCATION must be an important member of the double team pulling the 

conservation wagon. Here’s a school group -¢ = a the story of pheasant management 
in New York, 


all. In other states or countries certain 
species were to be found in abundance. Ever 
in hopes of a miracle, and usually without 
taking time to determine either their chances 
of survival or their possible effect upon our 
own Wildlife, shipments of unfortunate 
foreigners in infinite variety and number 
found their way into our coverts. In New 
York State alone at least twenty-two separate 
species of game birds were imported. Be- 
ginning with the Egyptian or migratory quail 
in the 1870’s, the list runs through guinea 
fowl, black grouse, capercailzie, turkey, heath 





PROTECTION of the seed stock and control of the harvest combine as one of the horses 
conservationists are riding. A game protector here is checking hunters afield to help assure 


an efficient harvest control, 


hen, Western prairie chicken, sharp-tailed 
grouse, several species of California quail, 
Hungarian partridge, and a number of exotic 
pheasants 

The story is the same for game mammals. 
Deer—Japanese, red, German and Siberian 
—elk, moose, antelopes, European wild boar, 
have all been released in some numbers at 
various times. The European red hare, first 
turned loose on the east side of the Hudson 
River in Dutchess and in Columbia Counties, 
became such a pest as to require the pay- 
ment of over $4,000 of bounties on some 16,000 
hares before they were brought under con- 
trol. Its cousin, the European rabbit, was 
introduced on Gardiner’s Island, but, for- 
tunately, disappeared. An unfortunate escape 
of a pair of coyotes cost one New York State 
County $800 in bounties before this certainly 
undesirable species was eliminated. Cotton- 
tails from the Midwest and varying hares 
from Maine have been liberated, perhaps to 
the confusion of the biologist and the detri- 
ment of the sportsman’s pocketbook. Among 
the game birds introduced, only the pheasant 
has justified its importer’s early promises. 
Yet today the sportsmanic woods are full of 
individuals urging the expenditure of large 
sums on the importation of still more game, 
ever hopeful that another miracle may result. 
Still, the problem of providing adequate 
hunting opportunities has not been solved. 

Realizing that a harvestable surplus of 
Wildlife could occur only in the presence of 
an adequate brood stock, in 1897 the State 
of New York began to raise pheasants for 
liberation. From 1910 on the idea of replacing 
depleted game stocks with artificially raised 
birds became so generally accepted as to 
motivate the establishment of many State 
and innumerable private game farms. For 
two decades thereafter so successful were 
these units in encouraging the spread of the 
adaptable pheasant that no one paused to 
consider the part these farms might play in 

(Continued on Page 30) 


















































































































































The shotgun, the rifie, the decoy, and the crow call will never bring about the extermination of this 
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whenever its numbers hecome too abundant locally. 
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wise and wary bird, but they may help to control it 


A DISSERTATION ON CROW SHOOTING 


OME years ago I engaged in a serious 

study of the language of the crow and 
eventually learned to carry on extended con- 
versations with crows in their own tongue. 
One man paid me the high compliment of 
remarking “that a crow would rather talk to 
you than to any other crow.” I found out, 
too, that aside from knowing how to repro- 
duce exactly each dulcet note, the successful 
crow caller needs to be able to tell the birds 
a good convincing story, for crows are great 
appreciators of true narrative form and do 
not like to find the climax in the wrong 
place. Gertrude Stein could never call a 
crow, nor Mr. Hemingway, Irvin Cobb would 
do well at it and Alexander Woollcott, if he 
could be persuaded to study the language of 
the crow, could, I am sure, command con- 
siderable fees from shooters who would wish 
to employ him. 


Crows are like those humans who read pulp 
magazine stories. They are steadfast in their 
devotion to a standard plot and resent any 
attempts to introduce new material, or style, 
or form. 


So, with this in mind and the wooden crow 
calls hung about our necks, we drive along 
a country road until we find a promising 


patch of woods, park the car, assemble the 
shotguns, and select a spot where, concealed 
from prospective crows by foliage, we shall 
yet be able to see our visitors when they 
come. Oftentimes I have found myself well 
concealed beneath an evergreen with a great 
cloud of excited crows, like Heavenly wit- 
nesses, yelling overhead unable to see me and 
unable myself to see a single bird. Frequently 
someone’s shirt, cap, or face is exposed and 
the crows immediately depart the premises 
to perch well out of range and exchange 
derisive notes on your looks and general 
stupidity. 


It is a warm, sunshiny June morning. The 
crows having finished their earlier foraging 
are scattered over the countryside in a lei- 
surely humor conducive of mischief and 
adventure. 


Your role is that of a blase, gossipy crow 
who has discovered something mildly inter- 
esting but which may well prove on further 
investigation to be exciting or even scanda- 
lous. You are to enact, in crow language and 
accent, the part of a gentleman at his club 
during the drowsy after-luncheon time who 
finds on a page of his magazine a particularly 
intriguing photograph of someone’s picture of 


“Susanna and the Elders” or who, perhaps, 
observes the beginnings of an argument in 
the street outside that gives good promise of 
thickening into a fist fight. Whichever it is 
he gives notice to his fellows of his aroused 
interest. They may come to join him at once 
or, if especially replete, they may merely 
open their eyes and await definite manifesta- 
tion from him that the incident is really 
panning out and likely to be worth the effort 
of crossing the room to observe. 


And you, as the instigator of mass hysteria 
among the crows, do the same thing with 
your crow call by producing a low toned, 
confidential: “Kahaw—kahaw—kahaw” count- 
ing three between each word. 

The translation runs as follows: 

“Well, well, frightfully dull, isn’t it, with 
the girls all busy with their egg laying. I 
hear they’re having very good frog spearing 
up on Sucker Brook. I thought I might fly 
up this afternoon if anyone would care to 
join me.” 

Frequently you will receive a response to 
such lazy observations, but even though you 
don’t you may be sure that every crow within 
earshot—and that’s much farther than you 
would suppose—is listening. 
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By COL. H. P. SHELDON 


Courtesy of ‘Country Life’’ 


* 


You have your audience now but you must 
not try to hurry the action. Talk some 
more, using the same low-voiced, conversa- 
tional style and intersperse a few wicked 
chuckles occasionally like the old roue you 
are, or are supposed to be. 


“Kahaw—Kahaw—Kahaw.” 


“I could do with a pint of ale very nicely. 
Fearfully enervating to be required to wear 
black this weather. They say that of the 
quintuplets the young Corbys have been 
squawking about, one turns out to be a 
screech owl. Haw! Haw! I could tell you 
something very funny about that.” 


After a few minutes of this idle sort of 
gossip, and if no crows have come flapping 
in to visit with you, it is safe to introduce 
the next theme. It is done thus: 

“Caw—Caw—Caw”—single syllables in a 
livelier, interrogative style. 


“I say, there’s something rather odd here. 
It’s under a brush pile. I can’t quite make 
out what in hell it is. Somebody’s damn 
house cat probably. Stand by, everybody, 
while I take another look. Is that you, Kitty? 
Oh! So it is you, is it? Come out o’ that, 
you dirty little wretch, and I and my friends 
will clip your ears for you!” 


Then comes the invocation and invective. 
“Caw—caw—caw—carr—carr—carr—carr.” 


The first three words, given loudly and 
rapidly, announce that your earlier suspicions 
have been justified. 


“It’s a cat (or an owl or a fox) and we've 
got the rascal where we want him! Come on 
lads, come on!” 


The rest of the sentence is a low throaty 
snarl expressive of hatred, contempt and sav- 
age pleasure at the pain and humiliation of 
a helpless foe. 


“You thief, you rogue, you sneaking, night 
hunting rascal! Take that! And that! Oh, 
you would, would you! Take that, you spit- 
ting, wall-eyed reprobate!” 

If your crow audience hasn’t been fooled 
by the same ruse on a recent occasion they 
are sure to come hustling, clacking their 
beaks and yelling encouragement as they 
come. Generally a scout will come over first, 
going fast and trying to get the situation 
mapped out. Unless one can be fairly certain 
of dropping the scout it is well to let him go 
through without a shot, to return and bring 
up his main column. Then if you can, with- 
out showing youreslf, drop a crow from the 
yelling milling mass in some spot where the 
others can see the carcass, you may be able 
sometimes to shoot up to a dozen before the 
gathering becomes suspicious and disperses. 
On one occasion a friend and I downed 23 
crows in five minutes at a single stand with- 
out using any sort of a decoy except our 
crow call. 

When the battle is over it is our custom 
simply to move on to the next woodland and 
do it all over again. During the past season 
In a region overrun with crow shooters we 
managed to get crows in over the guns on 
an average of four out of five attempts. It is 
much easier in areas where little or no call- 
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ing has been done. Under such circum- 
stances I have known of many instances 
when two men have shot a hundred or more 
crows in a day with no other enticement 
than a crow call. 


One June afternoon, soon after we had 
acquired a certain conversational art, we set 
out intending to hold a series of crow salons 
about the countryside. We had stopped at a 
Yankee neighbor’s to give him greeting 
when, seeing a pair of shotguns in the car, he 
wanted to know what we were out to shoot at 
that season. 


“Crows,” said we. 


“You oughter have rifles, then. You can’t 
git close enough to a crow to kill him with 
a shotgun.” 

‘We'd like to lay you a little bet on that, 
Mister.” 


“IT wouldn’t bet a nickel with neither one 


o’ you fellers on nothin’, but I’d like to git , 


me a few good dead crows to hang up in my 
cornfield.” 


“How many?” 


“Well, I guess I c’n use all you fellers’ll 
git today.” 

So we left him and, during the afternoon, 
by dint of much yelling and squalling and 
undignified conduct we reduced 79 crows to 
possession. These we placed in three large 
paper sacks which we then hid in the 
garage. It was warm and after a day or two 
of lying-in-state these sacks were whistling 
like peanut roasters. 

In that condition we loaded them into the 
rear of an open car and sought our neigh- 
bor’s premises. A cautious survey having 
disclosed no one in view, we slipped into 
high and swooped down like Valkyries with 
our sacks full of dead heroes on that defense- 
less home. Seventy-nine dead crows will 
make a very considerable showing scattered 
over a ball park; on Harry’s small front lawn 
they made a solid sable mantle as we hastily 
emptied our sacks, got into the car, got the 
car in high and departed from the scene of 
the outrage. 

When we returned that evening the crows 
had disappeared. Harry came out to greet 
us affably and exchange comment on current 
topics. He said never a word about those 
crows and we could only guess, as we drove 
on, with what agonies and retchings the re- 
moval had been accomplished. We met again 
on several occasions with no better success. 
Harry was his kindly, humorous self, inter- 
esting, but with never a reference to that 
awful charnel pit. 


Then one day as we were leaving after one 
of these chats, he glanced at us, one grave 
glance, and said: 

“Next time, gentlemen, next time I b’lieve 
two will be ample, thank ye.” 

An owl decoy will get results if it is used 
on a flyway or near one of the great roosts, 
but we found it laborious to go about climb- 
ing trees with a stuffed owl. Undignified, 
too, for gentlemen supposed to have attained 
a certain amount of poise, decorum, and 
gravity. You can’t go traveling around with 
a stuffed owl in your hand without inviting 
comment and inquiry, and it’s even worse 
with a live owl. 

We had a live one once which we pur- 
chased for a considerable sum in the expec- 
tation of unlimited crow shooting. We are 
kindly men in a way, and suffered some 
qualms for what we thought would be Bubo’s 
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dislike of being tied to a limb with a storm 
of crows wheeling and charging at him. But 
Bubo, we found, was not one to ask favors 
or grant them. All he asked was two wicked 
claws and a savage beak full of living flesh, 
preferably our own. He had his wish often 
enough despite the armor of heavy gloves. 
When the owl got his grip the victim would 
dance and curse while his friend took the 
pliers from the car and pulled each talon 
clear by main strength. There was always a 
good chance that our feathered playmate, 
finding one hold broken, would clamp down 
like a steel trap in another place. Climbing 
a tree with Bubo was something of an ad- 
venture. He was an incurable hypochondriac 
and we finally gave, him up. 


Then someone brought us two young red- 
shouldered hawks, brother and sister, and 
again we had visions of crow shooting lux- 
ury. But Sister ate Brother completely up 
one night and gave us an unblinking, frat- 
ricidal glare when we went to feed the couple 
next morning. Sister had few really kindly 
qualities in her nature. She was no easier 
to approach than an ancient war chariot trim- 
med with sickles, blades, spikes, and hooks. 
Certainly she was no girl at all to take for a 
petting party on a limb of a tree fifty feet 
off the ground. Her attachments were many 
and none of them amorous, and we finally 
gave over our attempts to win that fierce 
heart of hers. 


I am not one of those who believe that 
the destruction of every last crow is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. I feel that 
I would miss him perhaps more than any 
other non-game bird. His voice is not beau- 
tiful but it has a bold and cheering quality 
when his ragged squadrons come up from the 
Southland in the teeth of a bitter March 
wind. Is he a murderer because he robs 
birds’ nests and spears the fledglings? Nature, 
for her own inscrutable purposes, forces him 
to such conduct, and in the long run you 
may be sure that the wild society of the 
woods and fields is better off for it. We are 
too apt to invest crows, snakes, owls and 
other predatory creatures with evil traits of 
character which are to be found only in 
ourselves. We curse the crow at the robin’s 
nest and sell a shipload of scrap iron to our 
fellow men who will, we know, make bombs 
from it to drop on others of our fellow men 
We are always engaged in some murderous 
or adulterous or thieving business, but the 
crow even at his unwilful worst is up to 
mischief for only one of the twelve months 
of the year. I like him for his courage, for 
his complete self-reliance, and for the sense 
of robust humor that I am sure he has. 


In comparison with other birds, crows have 
become overabundant. They have flourished 
and multiplied on the adversities which dim- 
inished other beasts and fowl, and so suc- 
cessfully that it is necessary to reduce their 
numbers. But I’m for doing it decently with 
a shotgun or rifle. If here and there it is 
required that entire colonies of crows be 
exterminated by bombs or poison, let us 
leave the dirty task to experienced, qualified 
men paid to do the thing efficiently and as 
humanely as may be. 

The shotgun, the rifle, the decoy, and the 
crow call will never bring about the exter- 
mination of this wise bird, but they may 
help to make it unnecessary to invoke scien- 
tific mass slaughter to keep the crow within 
bounds. 
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Educator's Place in Conservation By Myron E. Shoemaker 


Photo courtesy Tennessee Department of Conservation. 


The teachers in ovr training schools and teachers’ colleges will have to carry 
the message to the school children. 


FTER considerable study, research and surveys both locally 

and nationally it is now well known among conservationists 

that there is an imperative need for a solid front to conserve and 

restore our natural resources—the soil, forests, waters, minerals, 
wildlife and all other elements of nature. 


We have witnessed and experienced the destructive practices of 
man by mass use and abuse for several generations, and if the 
destruction continues without some comprehensive program of con- 
servation we will face a national calamity. 


We know that thousands of residents in the dust bowl have been 
forced to move to more fertile fields where, through their ignorance, 
they will continue to live off the land without too much thought 
cf conservation. We fully realize that the great cosmopolitan group 
of citizens have destroyed our wildlife and other resources because 
of ignorance and insufficient knowledge of their true value. 


Thousands of our school teachers want to teach conservation 
education but they do not know what to teach, how to teach it, 
where to secure proper materials, nor do they have the authority 
to teach it. 


Upon the conservation agencies and the educational authorities 
rests the burden of cooperating in such a way that we may progeed 
without further delay in the program to conserve these essential 
resources. It is time to cut red tape. 


There is sufficient materials and activity—aside from text books— 
at this time to proceed in a cooperative movement with the schools, 
the teachers colleges and the service clubs, etc., so that the move- 
ment may become crystallized. Why experiment any further while 
the destruction of our resources is continually mounting? 


If the automobile industry had waited in its infancy to perfect 
the cars which we now have there would have been but a few 
cars owned today. If our conservation education program waits 
to take care of all of the red tape before it is placed in the schools, 
it may be too late. We can proceed and gain by experience as we 
proceed. Why continue to tell the public that tomorrow we will 
have a conservation education program but that it will be a long 
process to get it moving. A thousand years would not be too long 
to prepare if we reached it in time, but what will be here in a 
thousand years? What will we have left in 10 years the way we 
are destroying? 


Educational programs of the past have accepted new programs 
for the cause of humanity. Education can do a lot for conservation, 
but education and the educators are ignorant of how to proceed. 


The teachers in our training schools and teachers colleges are 
going to be the first line of attack They will carry the message of 
conservation to thousands of school children, and to adults outside 
the school. They will be augmented by the activities outside the 
schools to further extend the message of conservation. In this way 
conservation will be made a vital and living thing. 


In any program of business, education or progress there must be 
a general method of attack and some reason for the program or 
business to exist. There must be something offered besides sug- 
gestions, therefore to get our program moving the following addi- 
tional things may be considered: 


(1) There must be an objective and definite plans to attain 
success; 

(2) There should be definite assurance that the program will be 
sound so that it may perpetuate over a long period of years; 

(3) There should be careful preparation of the initial program 
in the methods of contact and what to use; 

(4) There should be a careful review and assimilation of ma- 
terials, etc., in the specific and associated subjects; 

(5) There must be organization and cooperation between the 
various agencies to properly present and execute the general pro- 
gram, 

(6) There should be cooperation of the various agencies in pre- 
senting the program so there will not be one agency passing out 
one theory and another, another theory; each must agree to un- 
selfishly help the other; 

(7) There must be careful methods of approach to insure against 
attacks from critics and fault finders who may feel that something 
is being forced upon them; 

(8) There should be serious consideration of the magnitude and 
complexity of the problems involved in a new program; 

(9) There should be unceasing effort to keep the program 
moving smoothly. 


The conservationists and sportsmen know the meaning of true 
conservation and this must be sold to those who are ignorant of 
the true meaning and the possibilities of conservation. In their 
ignorance—for which they may not be blamed—there is a complete 
lack of understanding of many things which may be grouped as 
follows: 


(1) There is a complete lack of comprehensive understanding 
of the true value of our natural resources; 

(2) That the resources are not inexhaustible; 

(3) That there is not “plenty more where that came from” un- 
less we conserve and restore; 

(4) There is a lack of understanding of the groups interested 
in conservation and the programs they foster and promote for 
purposes other than selfish motives; 

(5) A lack of understanding of the value of our resources to 
our social, economic and political structures; 

(6) A lack of understanding that the soil, forests, waters, minerals, 
and wildlife are the source of the raw materials that keep humanity 
in existence, and the wheels of industry rotating; 

(7) That the vast recreational value of our social life would be 
impossible without nature providing for it; 

(8) That cooperation of the public in general with the investi- 
gators and pioneers who are finding the facts and remedies to 
crystallize the program for the best results for the greatest good 
to the greatest number of people, is absolutely necessary; 

(9) There is a lack of understanding of the local needs of a com- 
munity and how to proceed to improve local conditions. 

(10) A lack of understanding that just because another section 
of the country has become affected by destruction and desolation 
that there is no danger of it reaching their particular area; 

(11) That other countries have become barren deserts because 
of ignorant destructive practices by mass use and abuse; 

(12) That many sections of America have already been totally 
destroyed to drive the people to other communities and complicate 
matters; 

(13) There is a lack of a responsibility for the welfare of the 
general community in which they live; 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

p for this column, Only boys and gtrls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 
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n- . “The chief source of revenue for St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1849, was the buffalo. There 
ws are today slightly more than 5000 American bison in the United States and Alaska where 

ist probably 60,000,000 roamed the ranges about 100 years ago, it is revealed in census figures 
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~ recently reported to Secretary of the Interior, Harold J. Ickes by the Bureau of Biological 
; ‘a Survey.”—Taken from magazine “Sports Afield”, April issue, 1940, from the title “Hunting 
ad ol Buffalo” by Frank B. Harper, page 65. 
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One morning several years ago, while on my trapline, I found a red squirrel frozen 
in a trap under an old stump. I laid it out in the sun to thaw out and continued on my 
in- ART line. Upon returning I found something had pulled it back under the stump and was 
eating at it. I pulled it out and was surprised to see a weasel, which had it partly eaten, 














ed follow and continue eating while I was yet holding it. — Wilbur Davidheiser (17 years), 
for Lewistown, Pa. 
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als, i, ae ( Every spring Barren-Ground Caribou, males and females, separate near the edge of 
ity it om a their barren grounds, the females with their calves continue across the barrens, and this 

sd Sitios . - is remarkable — the females then lose their scent. But the bulls, remaining, do not. Thus 

be Rous Mee PS \ diverting wolves and wolverines to the bulls, untold thousands of calves are saved from 

: r Vea é, slaughter — 1939 March Issue Gus Magers’ “Game Gimmicks” — Page 116 — Outdoor 
eA IAL ALP DW, Life Magazine. Submitted by Ludwig Prosen, (16 years), Johnstown, Pa. 
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to Harvest His Crop Another Day 
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Statdime Lands and Game Refuges 
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OU really have an appetite when you 

have got up at dan and sallie forth 
for a couple of hours int: the otherwise quiet 
and still forest to invade the haunts of wild 
things, study nature’s lessons and solve some 
of her mysterious workings. 

This is written at a breakfast table in 
Norris where teachers and students from 
seven widely scattered counties of Tennessee 
have assembled for the six weeks Conserva- 
tion Summer School of the University of 
Tennessee. 

We have just returned from an early morn- 
ing field trip to study birds in their native 
habitats. In our bird study, both in class 
rooms, work rooms, and in the out of doors 
we do more than just learn their names, 
their songs and means of identification. We 
study their needs, their economic values— 
their vital place in nature’s scheme of things. 


We didn’t mind getting up so early after 
the first time or two. We have been on such 
excursions before. You hear and see so much 
more in the out doors at dawn and dusk— 
things you can’t expect to be stirring at other 
times. 


Early bird hikes take place three or four 
days each week, and on Friday we have an 
all-the-morning lecture and discussion. We 
have insect study from eight o’clock to noon 
on Monday and Wednesday and plant study 
on Tuesday and Thursday. The fore part of 
the afternoon is devoted to School-Commun- 
ity Relationships; the rest to an understani- 
ing of conservation problems and the study 
and development of materials, methods and 
techniques suitable for use in properly em- 
phasizing conservation in the school pro- 
gram 

It’s like that in our other studies, too. As 
a matter of fact all our activities, indoor or 
out, and meaningful. Else why bother? A 
cardinal purpose of education, as we see it 
here, is to develop the ability to recognize 
and analyze vital problems, and if possible 
to solve them. 


Approach Is Practical 


We think our approach to these problems, 
and the way they are dealt with is practical. 
Things are more convincing when actually 
seen and experienced. Indoor and artificial 
experiments and demonstrations are, to be 
sure, much to be preferred to abstract learn- 
ing by reading words and using the imagina- 
tion entirely, but here whenever possible we 
learn by doing, and next best, by seeing. 

We believe that every one here will go 
home convinced that every community, urban 
or rural, offers unlimited challenging oppor- 
tunities for studying both the need and to a 
varying extent, some of the means of con- 
servation. 


Norris is located in the heart of the greatest 
conservation project in the world and we 
have taken advantage of our situation here 
to study the very powerful and tangible les- 
sons all about us. 


Field Trips Valuable 


Field trips to study erosion control have 
shown its effect on land, on plants, on wild- 
life, on the lakes and streams and on the 
people. We have seen the interesting experi- 
ments carried on at the forest tree nursery 
where among many other things they are 
attempting to develop a blight resistant chest- 
nut, walnut to grow on poor soil, persimmons 
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‘nside the comfortable rooms of the dormitory shown 
below. Students have a splendid opportunity to pur- 
sane their studies unmolested during reeese and 
evening hours. 


Dormitory of the Tennessee Valley Authority at Nor- 

ris Dam, not far from Knoxville. which was made 

available te the Department of (Conservation as a 
headquarters for the Conservation Summer School, 
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By J. N. BAILEY 


A group of atndents at the Fish Hatchery ponds below 
Norris Dam. Here they not only learn about fish life 
het ahont the fooda that fish eat, 


Students are taught ent logy and fr t field 

trips supplement the work of the class room. 

Competent teachers from the State University 
<+<«é teach this and other related subjects. 





Botany is also tanzht both inside and outside the 
class room, Here again only the hest qualified 
instructors are employed to teuch the subject, 
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larger than apples, lespedesa eight feet high 
and so on. 


At fish hatcheries we saw pool after pool 
of clear water darkened in spots by schools 
of black bass fry and fingerlings, rainbow 
and brook trout being raised to restock the 
heavily fished waters of East Tennessee. 


We stood one morning on the crest of Roan 
Mountain where North Carolina joins Ten- 
nessee and watched the sun rise to illuminate 
a scene of unforgettable beauty—a landscape 
of unbelievable splendor where six hundred 
acres of purple rhododendron were just 
bursting into blossom on a mountain more 
than six thousand feet high. 


Visit Game Farm 


At Buffalo Springs Game Farm, in Grainger 
County, we observed every step in one of 
the most interesting and important activities 
of the Conservation Department, the hatch- 
ing and rearing of bob white quail and 
chukar partridges. Thirty thousand are being 
raised to restock the depleted stock on farm 
lands throughout Tennessee. 


Recently we made a tour of a portion of 
the Cherokee National Forest. We saw an 
area of virgin timber which is said to be the 
most representative stand of northern hard- 
wood timber in the country—giant red oaks 
and hard maples, a mighty wild cherry five 
feet through, and majestic hemlocks standing 
like mighty monarchs in the forest. This 
is the best place you ever saw to study how 
the forest builds soil and holds water. You 
aren’t likely to forget its matchless beauty 
either. It does something good for the soul. 

We work on all such trips, all right. They 
aren’t all picnics—but we have them too. One 
of the best was up on the lake. We chartered 
the big T.V.A. boat and took a 45 minute 
trip up to the Maryville Landing picnic 
grounds. Over red hot coals we broiled 
T-bone steaks and everybody had plenty for 
once. 


Meets Individual Needs 

Our school isn’t like the general run of 
summer schools in many ways. Here every- 
thing is as near practical, as profitable, and 
as pleasant as we can make it, and all activi- 
ties and formal instruction are designed to 
meet the individual needs and requirements 
of the earnest student body. 


The University realizing the great need for 
such training and the inadequacy of tradi- 
tional courses to fill the need entered into 
a cooperative agreement with our State Con- 
servation Department and the T.V.A. last 
year so that several laboratory courses might 
be given in this ideal location. 


In 1939 there were four courses and the 
enrollment was not large. But the interest 
was great and the excellent work done by 
those who attended was considered by the 
University authorities reason enough to war- 
rant their wanting it done again this sum- 
mer. 

So there are thirty-five of us here now 
with six courses to choose from. If last year’s 
results are any criterion, schools and school 
teaching will be better in several counties of 
Tennessee than ever before. 

There will be a bigger and better session 
at Norris next summer. 
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The appointment of J. Paul Miller, noted 
biologist and conservation worker, as Secre- 
tary of the American Wildlife Institute, has 
been announced by Frederick C. Walcott, 
President of that organization. C. M. Pal- 
mer, Jr., who resigned as Secretary to enter 
private business, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the Institute’s Board of Trustees. 
Miller, who was born at Peoria, Dlinois in 
1904, spent the early part of his life on farms 
in Illinois, Montana and Washington. The 
new Institute Secretary graduated from 
Washington State College in 1929 where he 
majored in biology and pre-medics and mi- 
nored in education, physics, and botany. He 
was a student of Dana J. Leffingwell and 
took graduate work at Washington State. 

When the Biological Survey was given the 
responsibility of administering federal aid to 
wildlife or the so-called Pittman-Robertson 
Act in 1938 Miller was selected for the posi- 
tion he will leave to take charge of the Insti- 
tute. The change in official personnel will 
become effective September 15, at which time 
Miller can be released from his present duties 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 


NATIONAL FOREST REGULATIONS 


“It appears not to be generally known that 
Federal regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture back up the State Game Laws 
on the national forests. The attention of all 
hunters is called to Regulation T-7 in effect 
on Allegheny National Forest in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Regulation T-7 “The following acts are 
prohibited on Lands of the United States 
within National Forests: 

Hunting, trapping, catching, disturbing, 
killing, or having in possession any kind 
of game animal, game or non-game bird 
or fish, or taking the eggs of any such 
bird, in violation of the Laws of the 
State in which such land is situated.” 
“The safety laws are also backed up by 

Regulation T-9 which also makes it a Federal 
offense to discharge firearms in the vicinity 
of camps, residence sites, recreation grounds, 
and areas, and over lakes or other bodies of 
water adjacent to or within such areas, 
whereby any person is exposed to injury as 
a result of such discharge. 

“It is the policy of this Forest to aid the 
State enforcement officers in prosecuting 
under State laws rather than making use 
of the Federal Courts. The regulations exist 
as an added warning that violators may ex- 
pect full punishment.”—R. F. Hemingway, 
Forest Supervisor, Allegheny National Forest. 


The Pennsylvania State Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation will conduct their “Field Trials and 
Bench Show” at Fawn Grove Pa., the week 
of October 21, 1940. The association extends 
to everyone a hearty invitation to enter their 
hounds in this meet.— J. Howard Carr, Sec- 
retary, 35 N. West Street, York, Pa. 





CORRECTION 

On Page 13 of the July, 1940 issue of 
the Pennsylvania Game News, in a 
Memorium to Ex-Governor John S. 
Fisher, through a typographical error 
it was stated “Governor Fisher came 
into office January 18, 1937.” The cor- 
rect inaugural date was January 18, 
1927. 











NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“About two weeks ago some careless mo- 
torist ran over three young raccoons just a 
few feet apart on the highway near my 
home, killing two and injuring the third one. 
A friend of mine picked up the injured one 
and brought it to me. It had its lower jaw 
and one rear leg broken. I have taken good 
care of it, and it is coming along fine and 
will soon be able to return to its woodland 
home. 


I also have record of nine raccoons being 
killed on the highway within six miles of 
my home (near Polk, Pa.) within the past 
two months. We surely have some poor 
sportsmen behind these auto wheels.”’—R. B. 
Riddle, Deputy Game Protector, Venango 
County. 


At a recent meeting the Crawford County 
Sportsmen’s Association voted to commend 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission for its 
1940 seasons and bag limits, particularly on 
the open season for both male and female 
deer. During the meeting the activities com- 
mittee reported that during the summer the 
group held their second annual banquet and 
boxing show. The boxing show sponsored 
as a conservation benefit featured 8 bouts 
between amateur boxers of Crawford County. 





WOODCHUCK HUNTERS 
WARNED 


Due to the great many serious and 
sometimes fatal accidents that occur 
during the woodchuck hunting season, 
the Game Commission once more ap- 
peals to the “Whistle pig” hunters to 
wear something bright red. The hunter 
who conceals himself in a brush pile 
minus a red cap or bandanna is betting 
his life against the cost of a ten cent 
handkerchief. 


Unless the number of groundhog 
hunting accidents is drastically re- 
duced, it may become necessary to 
have laws enacted imposing a penalty 
for failure of the persons hunting to 
take this simple precaution of wearing 
RED to safeguard their own lives. 











“Within approximately 18 miles of my run, 
of which about 50% is mountain road, on the 
second day of August, I counted 9 house cats 
killed on the highway and only one small 
cottontail rabbit. In addition to the 9/10 of 
a clean score above I myself scored a hit, 
accidentally hitting and crippling a small 
mongrel dog chasing a rabbit across the high- 
way and eventually I had to do him out of 
his misery.”—Deputy Game Protector G. W. 
Clark, Schuylkill County. 


The 1700 members of the Crawford County 
Branch of the Sportsmen’s Council have of- 
fered their services to the U. S. Government 
to be used in whatever way it desires in 
combatting un-American activities. A copy 
of the resolution was mailed to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


“John Zeigler, Forest Ranger, was driving 
along when he heard a shuffle in the bushes 
at the side of the road. He investigated and 
found a Red-tailed Hawk eating a rattle- 
snake which it had killed. That the bird 
killed the snake was evidenced by the fresh 
marks of its talons in the snake’s head.”— 
Charles Long, Fish Warden, Perry County. 


“CCC Workers in Perry County reported 
seeing a Red-shouldered Hawk in combat 
with a black snake. In this case, the black- 
snake was getting the best of the argument. 
It had two of its coils wrapped tightly around 
the hawk — so tightly in fact that the bird’s 
tongue was hanging out.” — Charles Long, 
Fish Warden, Perry County. 


TAXIDERMY EXAMINATION 


The next Taxidermy Examination will be 
held at the offices of the Commission, Harris- 
burg, September 24, by the Taxidermy Board, 
the personnel of which is: Reinhold L. 
Fricke, Preparator, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh; Harold T. Green, Curator, Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; and M. J. 
Kelly, Curator, Everhart Museum, Scranton. 
In the absence of Mr. Green, who will be in 
Alaska on a collecting expedition, his asso- 
ciate in the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Mr. Frederick Schmid, will substitute for 
him. 

Persons desiring to compete in the exam- 
ination must come to Harrisburg at their 
own expense. Application to participate must 
be filed fifteen days prior to the date of the 
examination. The fee is $12.50, which will be 
applied against the $25.00 fee, provided the 
applicant passes. The fees paid by those not 
passing will be deposited in the Game Fund 
to help defray the expenses incurred in hold- 
ing the examination. Applications may be 
secured from the office of the Game Com- 
mission at Harrisburg, upon request. 
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Game Laws and Seasons 


1884 


Note: The following digest of early Penn- 
sylvania Game Laws was reprinted from the 
Farmers’ Almanac for the year 1884, published 
by J. R. Weldin & Co., Pittsburgh: 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME LAWS: The fol- 
lowing is the portion of the game laws of the 
State especially applicable to this season of 
the year: No person shall kill or pursue any 
wild deer, save only between the Ist of 
October and the 3lst of December of any 
year, under a penalty of $50. No person 
shall at any time kill any fawn when in his 
spotted coat, or have the fresh skin of such 
fawn in his possession, under a penalty of 
$50. Dogs pursuing deer or fawn can be 
killed by any person, and the owner of such 
dog shall be liable to a fine of $10 for each 
deer killed by such dog, except in Clinton, 
Centre, Fayette, Lycoming, Luzerne, Schuyl- 
kill, Union and Wyoming Counties. No per- 
son shall kill or have in possession after 
being killed, any gray, black or fox squir- 
rels between January Ist and September Ist 
—penalty, $5 for each squirrel. Hare and 
rabbit, between January Ist and November 
ist—penalty, $5 for each rabbit. Wild turkey, 
between January Ist and October 15th— 
penalty, $10 for each turkey. 


Upland or grass plover, between July Ist 
and July 15th—penalty, $10 for each plover. 
Woodcock, between January Ist and July 4th 
—penalty, $10 for each woodcock. Quail or 
partridge, between January list and October 
15th—penalty, $10 for each quail. Ruffed 
grouse or pheasant, between January Ist and 
October 1lst—penalty, $10 for each pheasant. 
No person shall, at any time, kill or take 
any turkey, grouse or pheasant, quail or 
partridge, or woodcock, by means of any 
blind torchlight, trap, snare, net or device 
whatever, under a penalty of $10 for each 
bird. No person shall hunt or permit the 
hunting of hares or rabbits with ferrets, 
under a penalty of $10 for each rabbit caught 
and killed by such means. It is illegal to kill, 
trap, or expose for sale or have in possession 
after having been killed, any night hawk, 


whipporwill, sparrow, thrush, finch, martin,’ 


swallow, woodpecker, flicker, robin, oriole, 
red bird, cedar bird, cat bird, blue bird, 
tanger, or any other insectivorous bird, 
under a penalty of $5 for each bird. 


No person shall rob or destroy the eggs 
or nests of any wild birds whatsoever (only 
predatory birds such as are destructive of 
game or insectivorous birds) under a penalty 
ot $10. No person shall take, kill or disturb 
wild pigeons while on nesting grounds, under 
a penalty of $20. No person not a citizen of 
Pennsylvania may net or trap wild pigeons 
In any county unless he shall have taken 
out a license from the Treasurer of said 
county, and pay there the sum of $50 for 
the use of the county. No person shall hunt 
pheasants during the night time, in any man- 
ner whatsoever, under a penalty of $10 for 
each offense. There shall be no shooting, 
hunting, or fishing on Sunday, under a pen- 
alty of $25. 
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OFFICIAL 1940 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(AS FIXED BY GAME COMMISSION AT MEETING OF JULY 11, 1940). 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 
1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 
E.S.T. Traps may not be set before 7 A. M. on the first day of the seasons for trapping 
in open counties. Raccoons may be hunted at night with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME _ (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................ 4 Unlimited Julyl Sept. 30 

ee nas ok hes ahs ye Sos oes 2 10 ) 

EP ae eee 5 15 

Hungarian Partridges (3 counties only)* ... 2 6 . 

Wild Turkey (See 8 counties closed below) * 1 1 

Ringneck Pheasants, males only ........... 2 12 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 

Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) .... Unlimited 

FRM I inks bv acepss cesses, 4 20 

Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox Combined 

ee en ace di: 6 2 «| 
eg EE Sra 0 me Unlimited Nov.1 Sept. 30, 1941 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunt- 

OU te ee sls C68 vn e'a cede e-c' wae 1 15 Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by traps (21 counties closed below) * 15 Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year old by individual (See 

10 counties closed below)* ............ 1 1 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of Nov. 18 Nov. 21 

er ns wa CRA ek Sean 2 2 
Deer, both sexes, except those with only a 

visible spike antler or antlers without 

iio on hia load ORME Oks ores 1 1 | Dec. 2 Dec. 14 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 6 or more 6 6 


NO OPEN SEASON—Chukar Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Deer with only a visible spike antler or antlers without points, 
Elk and Cub Bears. 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 


I RS ay aac Ponies k's oes oe e s&s bs Unlimited Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1941 
Otters (By traps only, in 6 counties)* ...... 4 Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1941 
Memnreen Cie COWS ORI) a. occ is. isso... Unlimited Dec. 1 Dec. 31 
Beavers (Traps only; 27 counties closed)*... 3 Mar. 1 Mar. 15, 1941 


ne ee eae pr rernae Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1941 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Hungarian Partridges may be killed only in the counties of Lycoming, 
Montour and Northumberland. 

TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter and 
Warren Counties. 

RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Butler, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, Snyder and York Counties. 

BEAR—wNo Bear season in Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin and Perry Counties. 

OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Lackawanna, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne and 
Wyoming Counties. 

BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping in all counties except Armstrong, Beaver, Bradford, Cambria, 


Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Columbia, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Montour, Northumberland, Potter, Schuylkill, Snyder, Somerset, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, 
Washington, Westmoreland and Wyoming. One person may set and tend 10 traps only. 


SNARES—Snares without springpoles may be used for taking predators only in Cameron, Clarion, 
Clinton, Elk, Forest, McKean, Pike, Potter, Susquehanna, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming Counties 
between December 16 and March 31, 1941. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 


DAILY BAG 1940 OPEN SEASON 
LIMITS (Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coot), 
IND ios wees weet ss 15 ! Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Nh CNRS 5 oy So. kn hence HAS ER Sok doers: 15 
WOGOOGN oo soi sis casinnnis 2 Si SSE ARP a 4 Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
Wild Ducks (except Wood Ducks) ........ 10* 
Wild Geese (combined kinds) .............. 3 
Snipe, Wilson’s (Jacksnipe) ................ 15 | Oct. 16-Dec. 14 
Ce SI oe eis ee as. 25 


NO OPEN SEASON—Ross's Geese, Wood Ducks and Swans. Magazine shotguns must be plugged to 
3 shots. 

SHOOTING HOURS—(Standard Time) Ducks, Geese and Coots, Sunrise to 4 P. M.; Rails and Gallinules, 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except in Tidal Marsh Areas Sunrise to Sunset; Woodcock and Snipe, 7 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. EXCEPTION: No hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. November 1. 

*In the daily duck limit only 3 Canvasbacks, Redheads, Buffleheads or Ruddy Ducks, or these com- 
bined species, may be taken. Possession limit: Ducks, Geese and Woodcock, twice the daily bag; 
other species daily bag only. Possession lawful 20 days after season 

NOTE: See posters in Post Offices, or write Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., for complete regula- 
tions and methods of hunting migratory game birds. 
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Members of the Big Spring Fish and Game Association took part in the Sesqui-Centennial at 
Newville, Pa., with a nice float displaying pheasants and wild turkeys. 


In the Biological Survey’s Mammal Labora- 
tory in Washington are 96,787 rodents (squir- 
rels, pocket gopers, mice, rats, etc.); 20,108 
flesh-eating mammals (bears, weasels, wolves, 
cats, etc.); 7,554 moles and shrews; 5,697 
hares, rabbits, and pikas; 3,870 bats; 1,869 
even-toed group animals (pigs, deer, oxen, 
etc.); 523 opossums; 122 monkeys; 72 eden- 
tates, sloths, armadillos and anteaters; 9 tapirs 
and horses; 1 walrus; and 1 seal. The most 
valuable specimens in the collection are the 
type and tropotype which are the specimens 
upon which all scientists base their descrip- 
tions of the animals. Of the more than 2500 
species and sub-species of mammals recog- 
nized in North America today 1,261 were 
described or first recognized by Biological 
Survey Workers. 

Among these type specimens or first de- 
scribed animals is a tiny three inch shrew 
and a Kodiac bear, the largest species of all 
existing carnivors or meat eaters. 

Since 1916 when the Survey was asked 
to undertake the control of predatory ani- 
mals the collection of carnivors has increased 
until today the Bureau has 3,523 coyotes, 
986 wolves and 540 mountain lions. 


When hunting peccaries in Texas and 
Mexico, it is well to have a tree handy. This 
animal resembles a small pig, but it has any- 
thing but the pig’s docility. He is as pugna- 
cious as they come, and when traveling with 
the pack, fears nothing. 

Recently a scientist was in Mexico on an 
exploration trip. Seeing a peccary he 
wounded it. The screams of the animal 
brought peccaries from all sides. Hastily the 
scientist scrambled up a tree holding on to 
his rifle. He was just in time, for the pec- 
caries charged him. As the scientist perched 


in the tree, the peccaries continued to come, 
until there were literally hundreds. 

In an attempt to draw attention to his 
plight, the scientist fired all his ammunition. 
Nothing daunted, the peccaries continued to 
storm the tree. They divided themselves 
into several groups. Some would wander 
off to feed, while others kept up the siege. 
Seemingly, at a given signal, those feeding 
would return to the tree, and relieve the 
guard. This kept up for 16 solid hours. The 
scientist had to lash himself to the tree to 
prevent falling out. Finally the animals gave 
up the vigil and went away, and the scientist 
climbed wearily and thankfully to the 
ground. The peccary not only eats cactus 
fruits but eats the flattened joints, spines 
and all. 


Beavers, famed animal engineers on wood- 
land and forest streams, are active soil and 
wildlife conservationists, according to a 
recent report received by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, United States Department of the 
Interior, from the Utah Fish and Game Com- 
mission. 

The State commission reported the results 
of a Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration pro- 
ject in which 380 active beaver colonies on 
975 square miles in the Utah Division of the 
Wasatch National Forest were observed for 
22 months. The study included 1,505 beaver 
dams averaging 92 feet long and 2 feet high. 


A new research laboratory which consoli- 
dates two units investigating wildlife food 
habits and methods for controlling predators 
and rodents has been established in Denver, 
Colorado, by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes announced recently. 


TOPICS 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“While Phil Gutshall, of Robertsdale, was 
walking on a path near his home one morn- 
ing he saw a rabbit nest with four young 
ones in it. As he passed the nest the next 
day he saw only one bunny and a plump 
blacksnake. Upon killing the snake and 
opening it he found the other three rabbits, 
one still alive. Having a tame mother rabbit 
at home, he took the little fellow along and 
placed it in with the litter of tame ones. 
The tame mother licked the little newcomer 
off and has apparently accepted him into the 
family circle.”"—Game Protector Thomas F. 
Bell, Huntingdon County. 


Mr. Isaac Long, of Harrisburg, writes to 
the effect that one of the players at the 
Carlisle Golf Club saw a crow alight, pick 
up one of the golf balls in its bill, and fly 
out of sight with it. 


“Recently Mr. Ralph I. Buffet, of Ber- 
wyn, Chester County, was out crow hunting 
with his .22 rifle, which is equipped with 
a four power telescope sight. He saw a young 
crow in a tree, but there were so many leaves 
that he could not see it clearly enough to 
shoot. While he was watching it an old crow 
came along and, cawing furiously, circled 
the young crow. The youngster flew but 
only went a few feet, and lit on a dead 
branch in full view. Mr. Buffett moved his 
rifle and was sighting on the young bird 
which he saw clearly through his telescope 
sight. The old crow flew over towards the 
young one and, just before it reached it 
folded its wings and dove into the youngster 
knocking it off of the branch. Then, still 
cawing furiously, it fluttered right in back 
of the young one until it had herded it 
safely away from the vicinity of Mr. Buffett. 
The hunter was so interested in the perform- 
ance that he did not shoot.” 


“Also, recently, I saw a groundhog in 
a field. Upon approaching him he ran, 
and on going over to the place where he had 
been for some time I found a nest contain- 
ing 6 mallard eggs, one of which was broken, 
(freshly broken) and partly eaten. Do 
groundhogs break and eat eggs—or was it a 
coincidence that this animal was in the mal- 
lard’s nest, and that one of the eggs was 
freshly broken and partly eaten?” 


“The other day I found a large banded 
watersnake on the bank of a stream eating 
an 8 inch largemouth black bass that it ap- 
parently had caught, killed, and dragged up 
on the bank.”—Wilbur P. Klapp, Jr., Deputy 
Game Protector, Chester County. 


The collection of birds and mammals for 
the study of parasitic diseases frequently 
has its lighter moments, as illustrated by the 
events surrounding the taking of an im- 
mature robin in Philadelphia. 

Behind the Botany Building at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania there is an artificial 
pond, filled with lilies, goldfish, turtles and 
bullfrogs. Miss Jean Lane, one of the assist- 
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ants to the new director of the Department 
of Zoology, was recently strolling about this 
pond, enjoying its natural beauty. Suddenly 
through the trees over her head there ap- 
peared a bird, flapping laboriously, obviously 
in some difficulty. So great was its distress 
that it couldn’t reach the opposite side of 
the pond and fell helplessly in among the lily 
pads. 


Smack! Quick as lightning a huge frog 
grabbed the struggling bird and proceeded 
to swallow it. The screams of the victim 
and the general commotion were too much 
for Miss Lane. In a flash she had removed 
her shoes and stockings and started wading 
to the rescue. Sloshing through the plants 
and black muck of the pond she approached 
Mr. Bullfrog. He hesitated, eyed her for a 
moment and, deciding that discretion was 
the better part of valor, spit out the hapless 
bird and fled to the safety of the muddy 
depths. Miss Lane retrieved the bird, donned 
her hastily discarded footwear and came to 
my laboratory with her story, plus the evi- 
dence! 
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The bird proved to be an immature robin 
in an extreme state of emaciation. It had lost 
all ability to fly and was in desperate straits. 
Ministrations were to no avail and the bird 
died shortly. On post mortem examination 
it was found to be in fairly good shape except 
for its intestine. From the gizzard for some 
distance backward, the lining of the gut was 
very much eroded and severely diseased. The 
robin had been killed by a parasite which is 
similar to, though not identical with, that 
which causes “white diarrhea” (Coccidiosis) 
in chickens. This particular one has the 
scientific name Isospora and may prove on 
further study to be new to science.—Prof. 
Robert M. Stabler. 


In my yard I have a Fish Pond which is 
inhabited by the usual things such as fish, 
snails, tadpoles and a frog which I call Leap- 
ing Lena. 

Two weeks ago I was sitting near the pool 
when I noticed a sparrow approach either to 


drink or wash itself. All of a sudden the 
sparrow was fluttering and carrying on in a 
high manner. Upon examination of the 
cause of the rumpus, I found that Leaping 
Lena had caught the sparrow and had par- 
tially swallowed it. About a minute had 
lapsed when the frog emerged to carry the 
victim to the edge of the pool. This makes 
a total of five sparrows Leaping Lena has 
thus disposed of. 


It is interesting to note that the frog was 
taken from a stream in this vicinity the 
past summer. While he was very shy at 
first he soon submitted to my kind treatment 
so that now I may pet him at any time — 
which he thoroughly enjoys. 


This little incident has me very much 
puzzled and you may be assured that I will 
consult the proper reference books to find 
out more of his habits. — Abram Hershey, 
Secretary, Lititz Sportsmen’s Association. 





MIGRATORY BIRD PROTECTION 


By RAYMOND J. HENNEY, LL. B. 


HE law under which migratory birds are protected is particu- 

larly interesting as the fall shooting season on migratory 
waterfowl approaches, and it is of peculiar interest from a legal 
standpoint. 


Seldom is conservation law predicted upon international treaties 
and fortified by a learned decision of the United States Supreme 
Court as in this instance. 


In 1916, the United States negotiated a treaty with Great Britain 
for the protection of migratory game, non-game and insectivorous 
birds throughout the United States and Canada. Under the terms 
of the treaty, continuous protection was afforded to migratory non- 
game and insectivorous birds and partial protection to the migra- 
tory game birds in that it was solemnly agreed that there would 
be no open season on these game birds anywhere in the United 
States and Canada between March 10 and September 1 in any year 
and that at no time would either country declare an open season 
of more than three and a half months. Certain other protective 
features were incorporated in the treaty as in the protection of 
nests and eggs and in the prohibition of inter-state or international 
transportation of birds illegally taken. 


This treaty was entered into by authority of Section 2, Article 2 
of the Constitution of the United States which gives to the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senate, the 
right to make treaties. 


Once the treaty was executed, it was necessary for Congress to 
provide legal machinery for the enforcement of the terms of the 
treaty, and under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, 
the Congress proceeded to carry out the terms of the Nation’s 
agreement with Great Britain. 


Divested of legal phraseology, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
provided an absolute close season on all migratory birds, subject, 
however, to the right of the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the President, to make rules and regulations providing 
for the hunting of migratory game birds which would not conflict 
with the treaty made with Great Britain. 


This first attempt to regulate the taking of migratory birds by 
federal action was challenged in many states of the Union on the 
ground that it was an invasion of states’ rights, and the question 
was carried to the United States Supreme Court where on April 
19, 1920, the court upheld the constitutionality of the treaty and 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act in the case of the State of Mis- 





souri v. Ray P. Holland (252 U.S. 416). In that important decision, 
which laid the ground work for the uniform protection of migra- 
tory birds throughout the United States and Canada, the court 
discussed the question of states’ rights from a constitutional stand- 
point in a masterful fashion. 


The validity of the treaty and its enforcement act on the 
Canadian side was upheld by the Supreme Court of Prince Edward 
Island in 1920 in the decision rendered in the case of The King v. 
Russell C. Clark, and, therefore, the way was cleared for the 
international protection of migratory birds resulting from the un- 
tiring efforts of conservationists over many years. 


This accomplishment, however, did not fully dispose of the 
migratory bird situation throughout the entire North American 
continent as many of the birds pass beyond the southern bound- 
ary of the United States to reach their winter feeding grounds. 


Accordingly, on February 7, 1936, a treaty was entered into with 
the United Mexican States containing substantially the same terms 
as the treaty made twenty years before with the British Empire, 
and now, herefore, the migratory birds are under the uniform 
protection of three nations at all times during their passage from 
the frozen regions of the North to the southernmost boundary of 
Mexico. 


The foregoing is the law in the case, so to speak, and when 
reference is made to “migratory bird laws” in discussing open 
seasons and shooting restrictions, both of which are the source of 
honest differences of opinion among sportsmen and others, it is the 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture and not 
the treaties or the statutory laws which are actually referred to. 


The regulations which are promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture do not necessarily bind the various states, as each 
state, within the limits of such regulations, may provide its own 
laws or regulations for the taking of migratory game birds so 
long as they do not conflict with the federal regulations. That is, 
the federal regulations provide the maximum open seasons, bag 
limits, etc., but any state may further restrict the hunting or taking 
of migratory game birds within its own borders if it so desires. 


In Pennsylvania the Game Commission has the power to declare 
open seasons on migratory birds in accordance with the provisions 
of the federal regulations. As above stated, no state may grant 
shooting priviliges in excess of those permitted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in his regulations—Mass. Conservation Bulletin. 








FEEDING SHELTERS 


“Now is the time to construct feeding 
shelters. You will be surprised how easy 
this can be done just by rolling a few logs 
together or placing brush. ulready cut, so 
that it will form a shelte:. 


“Begin now to act as a keeper of your 
favorite game covers. You will get wonder- 
ful results next fall in game killed and the 
pleasure derived at this time will be worth 
your while. 


“Do not dodge the issue. The way is clear 
and the results will pay you well for your 
efforts. Don’t let someone else do your share 
of the work that is so vital to good hunting 
in the years to come. 
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“The day of the armchair sportsman is ° ! 


past. The time when you could put your 
guns away in the fall and forget about the 
game is past. If you want to reap a wonder- 
ful harvest next fall you must protect the 
game already in the field. 


“We should be sportsmen every day of the 
year and not lose our identity as sportsmen 
just as soon as the season closes. Every red- 
blooded sportsman should feel it his duty to 
help his local game protector throughout the 
year, in the protection of our game and the 
rights of sportsmen. Last but not least don’t 
forget the farmer; he will be feeding your 
game during the summer. Invite his friend- 
ship and pave the way for next fall when 
you will again get out the old gun and hie 
away to your favorite hunting grounds. 


“Hunting has grown to be quite a busi- 
ness. You are a stock holder, so don’t neglect 
your business. Neglect of duty now will 
hasten the day when you can sit in your den 
and recall the days you once enjoyed. The 
State will be shot out and the reason will be 
your lack of interest in the sport you now 
enjoy.”—Russell McClellan, President, Jen- 
ner Rod & Gun Club, Jenner, Pa. 


Bull, or male seals, often weigh as much 
as 500 pounds, while their mates seldom 
are heavier than 75 pounds. The bull needs 
his weight, however, because he often has as 
many as 100 wives, which he guards very 
jealously, beating off any other males who 
attempt to encroach on his “harem.” 


Young bulls, or “bachelors,” are six years 
old before they begin to fight for a harem of 


their own. Narrow lanes are left between 
the established harems through which the 
“bachelors” are allowed to travel. If they 
keep to these lanes, they are unmolested. 
Otherwise, they are attacked,. often by more 
than one of the “bulls.” 


T. BERNARD ELSESSER 


The time to extol a man’s virtues and to 
show your appreciation of what he has done 
for humanity is while he is living. At least 
the friends and associates of T. Bernard 
Elsesser, Managing Editor of the Gazette and 
Daily newspaper, of York, Pa., demonstrated 
their feelings in such a manner on July 6. 
The “boys” threw a bang-up party for com- 
rade Elsesser in honor of his having just 
attained 50 years of service. Fifty years ago 
he started in as printer’s “Devil” in the com- 
posing room of the Gazette. About 30 years 
ago he had worked himself up through the 
composing, advertising and editorial depart- 
ments to become managing editor, a position 
he holds today. However, something that a 
lot of persons do not know about him is the 
fact that for many years he was the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association for twelve years, 
the organization that was largely responsible 
for the establishment of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. At the’ same time he 
was Secretary-Treasurer of the “Westy Ho- 
gans”, well known shooting organization of 
the east, for about 15 years, and for 35 years 
compiler of scores at the Grand American 
Handicap of the Amateur Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation of North America. Hats off to a man 
who has done and is still doing a good job. 
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DOG REGISTRATION 


At its annual meeting in Harrisburg on 
February last the State Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs went on record as endorsing a 
method of dog registration as proposed by 
Carl C. Rosser, of Williamsport. Subsequently 
we called attention to this plan, with an 
illustrated photograph, in one of the follow- 
ing issues of Game News. Now that the 
hunting season is approaching we again take 
pleasure in calling the matter to your atten- 
tion. Not only hunting dog owners but other 
dog owners have manifested a great deal of 
interest in the safeguarding potentialities of 
such registration, and it is hoped that those 
who might have overlooked its possibilities 
will take advantage of such a golden op- 
portunity to acquire such cheap insurance 
in case of the death or loss of their dog. 


Only $1.25 is charged for the registration, 
which is for the life of the dog, and applica- 
tions can be secured by writing either Carl 
Rosser, R. D. 2, Williamsport, or Dr. C. A. 
Mortimer, 194 S. Main Street, Wilkes-Barre. 
The plan has succeeded so well in Mr. Ros- 
ser’s section of the State that the habit in 
his county (Lycoming) now is that when a 
man buys a dog he looks in its right ear 
for a number to see if it is a stolen or a 
lost dog. If every dog owner gets behind 
this program it will only be a relatively few 
years before dog stealing is stopped. 


As stated before, the same _ protection 
covers house dogs or pets, and State, as well 
as local authorities, will be notified if the 
dog is lost or stolen. The first man to have 
his dogs tattooed in the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs was Hon. 
Samuel C. Castner, Member of the Game 
Commission, of Williamsport. Many other dog 
owners have registered since, and the more 
that continue to register the quicker the Fed- 
eration will be able to help authorities catch 
a few of the professional dog thieves. 


Deer inflict considerable damage during 
certain seasons to truck gardens, orchards, 
blueberry fields and cranberry bogs in Atlan- 
tic County, New Jersey. Since the animals 
follow rather definite routes to and from the 
fields, the New Jersey Game and Fish Com- 
mission, by leasing and planting appropriate 
food on small areas of non-agricultural land 
adjacent to these travel lanes, hopes to de- 
flect the deer from the agricultural lands. 
Twenty tracts throughout the county have 
been leased for five years, and will be closed 
to hunting for that period. As part of an 
approved development project, a_tractor- 
drawn brush cutter will be utilized to re- 
move existing cover, a necessary preliminary 
to the preparation of the soil for the planting 
of the crops. In addition to furnishing deer 
food and deflecting them from agricultural 
crops, the plots will benefit quail, rabbits, 
and grouse. 
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FLUSHING BARS FOR GAME 


The rainy June gave the game birds a 
“break” in that the weather kept farmers 
out of their fields and the birds were given 
an added period of grace to hatch their 
young, undisturbed by mowers. But reports 
to sportsmen of nesting quail and ringneck 
pheasants being “cut to pieces” by the blades 
of mowing machines make one wonder why 
farmers do not use the flushing bar recom- 
mended by the Game Commission. It is a 
simple device designed to be attached to the 
mower in advance of the whirring knives. 
When the dangling ropes of the flush bar 
strike the tall grass the mother bird is given 
an opportunity to take wing before the 
mower passes. The average farmer when 
confronted with this situation mows around 
the nest and thus saves the lives of countless 
birds. It should be unnecessary to repeat that 
the birds are among the best friends of the 
farmer. They devour hordes of insects 
against which the tiller of the soil is prac- 
tically helpless. 

The Game Commission publishes an in- 
teresting magazine called the Game News 
and frequently appeals for the use of flush- 
ing bars. Reading month after month of the 
life and habits of birds and animals of the 
field and forest develops a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems wildlife faces 
in its struggle for survival. Not long ago 
report was made of an abandoned Hungarian 
quail’s nest containing nineteen eggs. Nearby 
a small patch of feathers of the adult bird 
told its own story. 

The Game Commission has done and is 
doing a good job of educating the sportsmen 
in conservation. We can think of no better 
step in this direction than putting the Game 
News in more farm homes where it is sure 
to be read with interest and profit.—Public 
Opinion, Chambersburg, Pa. 





STRENGTH FOR THE DAY 
By Earl L. Douglass 


Wordsworth once wrote: 
“The world is too much with us, 
Late and soon, getting and spending 
We lay waste our powers.” 


And Matthew Arnold said: 
“We see all sights from pole to pole 
And glance and nod and hurry by 
And never once possess our soul, 
Until we die.” 


When we exceed the speed limit on the 
highway, the motorcycle policeman draws us 
over to the side of the road and his first 
words generally are, “What’s the hurry, 
Mister?” Many of us are exceeding the speed 
limit of life’s highway every day, and the 
motorcycle policeman who stop people on 
that highway are named Nervous Breakdown, 
Trouble, Reverses. Stop yourself before 
things go that far and ask yourself the simple 
question, “What’s the hurry, Mister?” 

The idea that the faster we go the more 
we get out of life is a heresy which needs 
to be disavowed by every man of good will 
and good sense. 

Stop glancing and nodding at life as you 
hurry by; stop for a while and get to know 
yourself—or better still, get to know the 
members of your family and your friends. 
Hurry takes us only one day nearer the 
grave and brings neither the wisdom of the 
world’ nor the ‘wisdom of heaven into the 
orbit of our life. 
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Headquarters Booth at the Lycoming County Sportsmen’s 1940 Picnic. 





General view of the hundreds who attended the large outdoor gathering. 





Archery came in for its fair share of attention. 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


AST winter, hundreds of sportsmen and 
sportsmen’s clubs did yeoman service to 
wildlife in their various enterprises to feed 
game and assist in through the starvation 
period. Besides the 2,000-strong Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League caravan which 
pourneyed to three upland counteis, Elk, 
Cameron and Jefferson, and cooperated with 
the organizations there in cutting brush and 
providing deer forage, individuals through- 
out the state carried feed and grain on their 
shoulders deep into the woods. Clubs spon- 
sored local projects with the same purpose. 
Starving wildlife refugees got a break. 
From information reported from sections 
all over the state as well as from contacting 
others here and there in scattered districts, 
this grand work seems to have caught the 
imagination of devotees of the out-of-doors. 
Not only men, but women and youngsters 
joined in the crusade. I have an unforgettable 
letter from an aged widow who shared her 
small pittance with a covey of quail. She 
would buy grain enough for them to last 
until her next remittance before she bought 
her own rations. 


Feeding Problem Serious 


There is no doubt in any sportsman’s mind 
who knows the struggle deer, grouse, quail 
and pheasants in particular have to get 
through our wintry season that each year 
the feeding problem is always serious. The 
Game Commission has recognized it for years, 
and much of their annual program is con- 
centrated on game food and cover develop- 
ment. 

Durnig the past two years alone millions 
of food-producing shrubs and vines have 
been planted. Thousands of feeding shelters, 
retreats and other covers for wildlife have 
been constructed. 

One of the most important phases of the 
Commission’s program is the planting of the 
gome food plot mixture of grain. Much of 


this grain has been passed out to sportsmen’s 
organizations and others who have made 
good use of it, and today acres and acres of 
this excellent forage is flourishing to provide 
food this winter and in years to come. In 
fact, more than 16 tons of it have been plant- 
ed. More will be available next year, and it 
is hoped, annually for this work. 

Amazing as the strides are that have been 
made, when you consider the vast backlog 
of game that is “out there” to be fed, the 
surface has only been scratched. Each year 
the hunters take from five to seven million 
pieces of game, so you can get a fair idea of 
the millions remaining. The degree in which 
the remaining stock comes through the win- 
ters is almost an exact gauge of the amount 
that will be available for hunting the fol- 
lowing year. Take quail. Once a winter 
comes along and covers the countryside 
under snow several feet deep, followed by 
sharp, zero temperatures, and few thaws, 
quail perish. 


Now Is the Time 


All this leads up to something. Sportsmen 
and sportsmen’s clubs who conducted feeding 
projects last year need not wait until Jan- 
uary, February and March to do their works 
of mercy. They can do it now. And in a 
way that does not require the hard, weary 
labor of long carries through deep snow, nor 
long expeditions although most sportsmen 
consider most of their past work interesting 
and enjoyable, and not laborious drudgery. 


This is harvest time. And over Pennsyl- 
vania’s great expanse are legions of farms. 
These farms, with mighty few exceptions, 
have buckwheat fields, corn fields and other 
grains ideal for game food. If a concentrated 
effort were made to contact a great number 
of these farmers with the idea in mind of 
leaving a few rows of this, or a corner of 
that kind of grain stand without harvesting 
it, the loss to the farmer would be small and 
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By Harris G. Bret 


the gain to wildlife tremendous. 

It is true the treasuries of sportsmen’s 
organiaztions are generally small in reserves, 
but for very few dollars it is surprising how 
much standing grain can be purchased. Par- 
ticularly in hard-to-harvest corners, and 
along fence rows, and growing plots farthest 
away from the farm buildings. 


Boor to Wildlife 


And not only clubs but persons interested 
in doing something for our wildlife refugees 
to come this winter will find a couple of 
small investments in standing grain with 
farmer friends will add up to considerable 
“saved” wildlife. The price of leaving a few 
unplucked corn stalks in the corner of a 
field is not very much. 


The advantage of this type of feeding now 
is that young game stock especially will have 
food available to make them more healthy 
and give them more resistance to withstand 
the ravages of cold weather. And the ma- 
jority of such food will not be too widely 
used up before it can do the most good be- 
cause of the natural food still exiisting in the 
wods in the fall. Not until the forest mast 
is gone will wildlife seek and use it, but it 
will certainly need it then. Of course, in 
some places some of these feeding stations 
will be subject to concentrated attention, 
but not the majority, by far. 

The work of feeding our tremendous stock 
of wildlife in this state will sometime be 
organized on a vast scale, we hope. It has 
to be, and the Game Commission is well on 
the road. But the end is still far ahead. Until 
then, for better hunting, the more effort 
single individuals and clubs put forth in 
supplementing wildlife feeding, by planting 
food plots, by getting farmers to leave grain 
in their fields, by winter expeditions, it 
naturally follows the more game can survive 
to provide better sport and replensh hunt- 
ing areas. 


FOX HUNTING NOTES 


Nashville publishing colleague was honoring our lares and 

penates reecntly reminding us of the trained fox which Mr. 

Hart has there which guards his chickens! All hunt secretaries 

should bring this in breezily when called to settle the next poultry 
damage claim. 


Down in Rome, Georgia, famous for rayon and Mussolini’s wolf 
dairy statue that old song and dance team—Romulus and Remus— 
the local paper tells not only about the town hauling down the 
Duce’s present but of the Georgia gent who says the red fox is 
worth five bucks an acre to the farmer, referring not to a deer herd 
Lut the currency of the realm. Mr. Roquemore speaks of how 
Reynard “will dig up moles, field mice, rats and other such crop 
destroyers”—yet in bird experiments a certain section “has been 
well supplied with food, and the fox has been kept out—and yet 
the birds have failed to increase; sometimes they have actually 
oeclined in numbers despite this protection.” They ask the reason 
so we'll give it. The Balance of Nature has been disturbed. Just 
as with civilization’s extreme measures towards forest fires. In the 
eld days they raged periodically. Then we heard that they de- 
stroyed all wildlife. Now “some of America’s foremost authorities 
on quail will tell you that the systematic burning of the woods 
and fields is not only advisable, but essential if birds are to be 
raised in quantity. 


It is not the intention of this department to lecture generally, but 
one of England’s greatest fox hunters recently had something to 


« « By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M. F. H. 


say in their venerable English paper, HORSE AND HOUND which 
should be taken to heart by every American whether he ever fol- 
lowed hounds or not. “It is easy to attach blame and to condemn 
others for letting us down; but first let us examine urselves— 
‘Have we not asked for this?’ Have we, during all the time that 
Germany was preparing, taken any thought at all for preparing 
ourselvces? Have we flocked to join the Army? Have we taken 
any interest in our politics and sent the right men to represent us 
in our Government? No, I can answer these questions very easily. 
We have not cared a little bit, the most of us, what happened at 
all to any one but ourselves. Our God was, so to speak, our belly. 
All we thought of was money, pleasure, possessions, and a good 
time. We demanded this to the exclusion of all else. So to remain 
in power our politicians pandered to our demands for more of 
everything, especially leisure. Whilst Germany armed, and re- 
armed, we looked on and closed our eyes to a sight so unpalatable 
and enjoyed ourselves the more and more again. Now the greatest, 
the most ruthless, and the most powerful army that the world has 
ever seen is at our door, and over our heads, in the seas around 
our coast, are his deadly weapons of attack. To whom the blame? 
The answer is you and me. The fault is ours and ours alone. Let 
us arise now—and put it right before it is too late—now, at once, 
and all of us.” 


This foxhunter wrote these words this spring in England about 
the English. But how carefully we should read them in America 
this summer 
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Recent Developments in the Land Purchase Program 
By W. Gard. Conklin 


T a meeting of the Commission on July 11, 1940, 42 State Game 
Land offers were considered and acted upon. The 42 offers 
comprised a total of 24,353 acres for which $90,743.40 was asked. 

Included in the offers was a generous gift by former Judge D. M. 
Miller for 64 acres in Allegheny County, which the Commission 
accepted with gratitude. 

Also included was a tract of 736.6 acres in Lebanon County offered 
by the Department of Military Affairs. This tract, part of the 
former Mt. Gretna Military Reservation, had been set apart for the 
construction of a maximum security prison, but the plan was 
abandoned. It connects with State Game Lands No. 145 which the 
Commission purchased from the Department of Military Affairs in 
1938. The Commission agreed to purchase this tract after the 
Department of Military Affairs secures a release of all rights to it 
granted in connection with the now abandoned prison proposition. 

Twenty-three land purchase offers, involving 8,726.8 acres, in 13 
counties were unconditionally accepted, and purchase contracts 
were promptly entered into. 

Counter offers for two tracts comprising 2,750 acres were made, 
conditional on the owners agreeing by July 25, to sell at the specified 
lower price per acre. One of these counter offers for 2,350 acres 
was promptly agreed to and a purchase contract entered into. The 
other one was not agreed to. 

Seven offers for 4,562.9 acres were rejected, and action on 8 others 
for 7,512.7 acres was postponed. 

The tracts accepted and for which purchase contracts have been 
entered into are here listed: 


Game Lands 


County Owner Acreage Adjacent to 
Becks . .vcueuwwe The Farmers Bank & Trust Co.... 223.0 New Project 
Bradford ........ Btanter 1D. BATOIAT ©. 6... < 06:0 00.2% 1,684.0 8. G. L. No. 12 
Bradford ........ SEE a e'c-6 G&G s «0-04 s «5 164.0 8s. G. L. No. 36 
Buches | .'. iis Fes: EE UA coat eee avedes 3.0 S. G. L. No. 157 
Cambria ........ J. Harrison Westover ........... 2,350.0 New Project 
Chester ....sece Warwick Steel & Iron Breaking Co. 15.3 8. G. L. No. 43 
Crawford ...... E. J. Jones, Executor .......... 153.0 New Project 
Crawford ....... E. J. Jones, Executor ........... 492.0 New Project 
Crawford ....... Heirs of Vella M. Payne ........ 160.0 New Project 
a eee” GG er eee 183.0 8S. G. L. No. 54 
Lawrence ....... SO PE DES Ss ben cbc csadeced 80.0 8S. G. L. No. 151 
Mercer ...... 5 SD TA. ss bews ccweas 76.0 8S. G. L. No. 151 
Lawrence ....... Mrs. James Boozell ............. 30.0 8S. G. L. No. 151 
Lawrence 6s 6 Ue ie, EG BE oR Wee cavanas 102.8 New Project 
Lawrence ....... Mr. Roland M. Blair ............ 15.0 New Project 
Lawrence ....... ie a 50.0 New Project 
Lawrence ....... Harvey E. Martin, Agent ........ 22.5 New Project 
MIGUA 3ésssauen Co A a ee 233.0 8S. G. L. No. 107 
Northumberland..Grand View Coal Company....... 2,775.0 New Project 
Pt: vst <icnchwe Guy W. Moore, Receiver ......... 1,037.0 S.G. L. No. 116 
Wert ..<iesy Francisco Torchia ............... 352.8 8S. G. L. No. 86 
Watre . issu Ce a EL ns 0.6.0 0,0 (ud oa vewede 160.0 8S. G. L. No. 143 
Warten’ '.|. A6i5.va James F. Armbrust, et al ........ 69.0 8S. G. L. No. 143 
Washington .... Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. . 667.05 S. G. L. No. 117 


Including the above mentioned tracts, there are a total of 47,000 
ecres under contract for purchase at this writing. 


Tracts Recently Conveyed 
Since the report in the “Game News” of July, 1940, page 16, title 
was secured for 19 tracts, in 5 counties for a total of 2,560.70 acres. 
These 19 tracts are listed below, including the serial number of the 
State Game Lands of which they either became a part, or were 
designated. The acquisition of these lands brought the aggregate 
area of State Game Lands thus far conveyed to 639,241.58 acres. 





County Grantor Acreage State Game Land 
Bedford ......... B. F. Madore, Trustee .. odes 162.3 S. G. L. No. 49 
Ee ne SO OC eS ccccwcceds ia 163.4 S. G. L. No. 49 
Bedford Edward E. Mills .......... se 89.3 S.G. L. No. 49 
Bedford DU MOE ee ss reccc st tectece 55.7 S. G. L. No. 49 
Bedford Walter H. Clark Patines Etat 194.1 S. G. L. No. 49 
Bedford EE ia he's bans 5.00 00s as 108.8 S. G. L. No. 49 
Bedford .........William M. May ...... S Grit eel 14.8 §S.G. L. No. 49 
Bedford .. «COND We BEIMOP . cess cecccves 113.8 8S.G. L. No. 73 
Bedford .. .. Solomon B. Burket ........ ons 208.8 S.G. L. No. 73 
Bedford .... Pee a See 128.6 S.G. L. No. 49 
Bedford William R. May ........ = 140.2 S.G. L. No. 49 
Bradford. .......6 James W. Enslish .............. 101.7 S.G. L. No. 36 
Bradford .. ..Weston Abrams ....... aie i 90.9 S.G L. No. 142 
CRRWURED 2. cccce Harrietta Altenburg ............. 152.5 8S. G. L. No. 122 
aaa ch 3 0 UCN, °c cn vc ceeeccces 250.7 S. G. L. No. 49 
Ue os ws xt 0 ais EE a ids dca peaweee ds 53.5 S. G. L. No. 49 
Fulton ..........Viola McKee .. Tos ge eee 41.9 §S. G. L. No. 128 
eS 44 os hae use Lillie E. Chance 299.4 S. G. L. No. 37 
UTS 6's 643 ots we John Starkey Bstate ............ 190.3 S. G. L. No. 37 


Future Land Purchase Policy 


The Commission at its July meeting considered the policy which 
should be observed in connection with the land purchase program, 
wand agreed in the future to try to confine its purchases to: 

(a) Lands necessary to straighten out the boundary lines of 

present holdings. 


(b) To privately owned tracts constituting interiors within pres- 
ent holdings. 


(c) To lands in agricultural territory in counties where State 
Game Lands holdings are below the average holdings of 
other counties, but not less than 150 acres in a contiguous 
area will be acquired. 


The Commission decided that no land offers should be submitted 
to it for consideration and action for the following six month period 
(i. e., until the January 1941 meeting), except offers for tracts com- 
prising interior holdings, or those required to straighten out the 
boundary lines of present holdings. This action was taken to give 
the Division of Lands and opportunity to get caught up on its title 
and boundary survey work. 





In the July issue of “Game News”, under 


The fifth annual Field Trials, sponsored 


“On July 7, 1940 while Mr. Ralph Brown 


the individuals who purchased the gamefood by Shenango Valley Chapter of the Western of Honesdale had his automobile parked 
mixture, we omitted the North Butler County Reserve Fish and Game Protective Associa- along the highway on State Game Lands No. 


Hunting and Fishing Club. This club pur- 


tion, will be held at the new club grounds 159 near Tanners Falls, a large bear broke 


chased and distributed 200 pounds of the one mile west of Clarksville, Penna. Satur- one of the rear windows, presumably to get 


mixture, and a survey recently made shows. day, Sept. 14, 1940. 
it is thriving for the most part, some even 
having been consumed by deer. 


some fruit which was on the rear seat.”— 


Skeet, trap, rifle, archery and casting con- Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, Wayne 
tests will be held during the day. 


County. 





THE EDUCATOR’S PLACE IN CONSERVATION 


(14) A lack of the close cooperation necessary because of petty 
jealousies because a personal choice of idea is discarded to con- 
centrate on a more imperative local need; 

(15) A lack of leadership and financial aid because of insufficient 
time and selfishness; 

(16) And a lack of understanding that the youth of America 


has his eyes on every adult who is setting the pattern for them to 
follow. 


Continued from Page 14 


Some of the educational policies instituted by Jefferson were the 
“freedom of mind”, and the “equality of opportunity.” When we 
give the youth of America the opportunity to learn the true re- 
lationship between animal and plant life, between plant life and 
soil, between soil and water, between natural resources and human- 
ity, between destruction and conservation, then we will have free- 
dom of mind and equality of opportunity. 
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JACK MINER'S 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


BIRD SANCTUARY 


A bird’s-eye view of one of Jack Miner’s ponds from his observation tower. Notice the ever- 

green trees which surround the ponds. Several thousand trees have been planted on the Miner 

Game Refuge which act as a windbreak as well as a place for the song and insectivorous birds 
te nest. 


this summer. Next fall they will go south 
to the United States and we shall start hear- 
ing of them being shot there during the 
hunting season at points between the Miss- 
issippi and the Atlantic Coast. 


In plain words, we have provided a place 
of safety for a breeding stock, and our band- 
ing records show definitely who it is that 
benefits from our sanctuary. The 5,000 or 
10,000 that stay all winter are joined, both 
spring and fall, by a great floating popula- 
tion of from 50,000 to 100,000. This has been 
going on since 1904, therefore it is virtually 
impossible for anyone to make any sane esti- 
mate of the value of the sanctuary over the 
period of nearly half a century. 


Jack Miner’s Needs and Future Plans 


Jack Miner comes from a poor family and 
is not a wealthy man. Thirty-odd years ago, 
when the birds began to come to his place 
in numbers, he had to have feed for them. 
The more that came the more feed he had 
to provide. His business was the making of 
brick and drain-tile. (And, by the way, it 
was because of having excavated clay to 
make this product that there were parts of 
his farm he could flood and so provide ponds 
for the waterfowl.) He did not make enough 
money out of this little, one-horse business 
to suport his family as he would have liked 
to support it much less feed all the birds 
that came to him. 


Thirty years ago, in 1910, they were coming 
in what we then considered such great num- 
bers that we had to have financial aid. Father 
began giving lectures and charging a fee of 
five or ten dollars. His story was so interest- 
ing and novel, and attracted such crowds, 
that it was not uncommon for him to receive 
as high as $500.00 a night. As a public speaker 
he had the satisfaction of filling the largest 
auditoriums in both the United States and 
Canada, and appeared on one program with 
no less a personage than ex-President Her- 


bert Hoover. Today, among his best friends 
are such outstanding conservationists as Seth 
Gordon, Senator Frederic Walcott, John M. 
Phillips, and other men whose names will 
go down in history. 


He went on lecture tours to every State 
in the United States, to every Province in 
Canada, and on special trips to Newfound- 
land and Alaska. This was the means by 
which he raised funds to maintain and build 
up his sanctuary. One need only visit it 
today to see where and how the money was 
spent. And while these years were spent in 
lecture tours—the hardest kind of hard work, 
as anyone who knows will attest—in order 
to raise necessary funds, they unwittingly 
served another, and greater purpose. They 
made our people conservation-minded. Hand- 
ling his mail, as I did, I know of thousands 
of sanctuaries and refuges that were started 
directly as a result of his example, to say 
nothing of the ones begun indirectly because 
of it. Today some of these are much superior 
in size and are taking care of more birds 
than his. 


Again, his lecture tours gave father a 
continual insight, at first hand, into game 
conditions all over the continent. For illus- 
tration: He made seven trips in five years 
through all of western Canada which gave 
him first-hand knowledge of the drought 
stricken area which supplies the game for 
the Middle West. His lecture tour fees and, 
later, some Government assistance, carried 
the financial burden until five years ago. 

In 1935 Jack Miner was seventy years of 
age. Travelling was beginning to make him 
age fast. So the family cancelled all future 
lecture tours and since then have made semi- 
annual financial appeals, asking people to 
mail him their checks to enable him to carry 
on. Checks came in at first. But in the last 
five years the men of Jack Miner’s genera- 
tion have passed on, and now he has to ap- 
peal to the next generation asking them to 
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Continued from Page 5 


send him their checks to enable him to carry 
on this great international work of conserva- 
tion. He will welcome any contribution made 
payable to him and sent to Kingsville, 
Ontario. With Canada engaged in a war 
which is not of his making or desire, his 
sanctuary is facing a financial crisis such 
as was never experienced before. The pub- 
lications of your country, such as the Penn- 
sylvania News, is cooperating fully in mak- 
ing Jack Miner’s rieeds known, in the hope 
that readers will lend some of their financial 
support in this critical time. 


Looking Into the Future 


Jack Miner’s friends, looking into the 
future, have had incorporated what is known 
as The Jack Miner Migratory Bird Founda- 
tion. It is incorporated as a philanthropic 
organization, (tax exempt) in the State of 
Michigan under the United States Philan- 
thropic laws. In Canada it has been incor- 
porated by a special Act of Parliament. The 
Union Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, 
Michigan, acts as depository for all trust 
funds bequeathed or donated to the Founda- 
tion. The idea is to try and raise a trust 
fund of one million dollars, by gift or be- 
quest, with which to perpetuate and endow 
Jack Miner’s Bird Sanctuary. Not as an his- 
toric spot. No. Far from it. But in order 
that his work of conservation of wildlife will 
be carried on. 

Father and Mother have deeded their home 
and the sanctuary, free of debt, to the above 
mentioned Foundation as proof of their sin- 
cerity. Besides raising a trust fund of one 
million dollars, the Foundation is also de- 
sirous of raising another quarter million ear- 
marked “to buy land surrounding the refuge 
to be used to raise feed for the birds and 
establish an international park.” 


Maintenance Money 


However, until this trust fund receives 
enough bequests to bear interest to main- 
tain the area, Jack Miner has to have money 
to carry on. He, being unable to lecture any 
more, Canada being at war and his Govern- 
ment grant reduced nearly half, he has to 
rely on his friends. The late Dr. Henry 
VanDyke before he died wrote to Jack Miner 
and said: 


“Keep up the good work for God, 
humanity and the Birds.” 


I am happy to say that father has just 
passed his 75th year. He is very alert and 
active, planning for the next twenty-five 
years. But within the next few months he 
has to raise $15,000.00 to enable him to meet 
his 1940 expenses. Will you come to his aid 
by mailing your check to him and getting 


your friends and clubs to do likewise? And - 


when making your will, remember a bequest 
to The Jack Miner Migratory Bird Founda- 
tion. It is hoped all will be as liberal as 
possible. If you are interested in seeing 4 
continuous supply of game birds go into the 
United States, especially in the eastern half 
of North America, from Canada, where can 
your money be placed more effectively than 
at Jack Miner’s? Jack Miner’s activities are 
not new. They have spoken for themselves 
for nearly half a century. 


“Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


SOME MORE FOXY BUSINESS 


TABLE 1 
Fox Population Trends in Pennsylvania During the Period 1933-34 to 1939-40 


1933-34 


1935-36 
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Continued from Page 7 


(According to Opinions of P.G.C. Field Officers, Fur-dealers, Fox Trappers and Hunters) 





























| 1934-35 es °° Fe ee 1938-39 ___ 1939-40 
(elite. ee cones, BE Ry sae a Ge he ee gs Ree Ter ee ey ea ee Hae ete 
ri RED FOX 
Opinions ae See eee ee ee 99 43 #92 | #127 48 #117 | #195 51 182 | 288 66 114 317 81117 
| PAHS EF BO Jas? ,,... oe ~ Sa | aol Dlletealihtencecinia Ei cate 
_% 19.2 82.7 48.1 | 25.0 39.0 36.0 | 42.3 18.4 39.3 | 43.4 16.5 40.1 61.6 13.5 34.9 | 61.1 14.3 24.6 | 61.6 15.7 22.7 
Trend SOR mL eS | ner $3, STS 
Unit 5.4 | 3.0 3.0 3.3 16.7 36.5 38.9 
ahi GRAY FOX 
_ Opinions 20 11 - 10 0 8. |) . BB 98 122 59 109 | 188 69 127 |) 248 78 133 291-88 =—«126 
% 48.7 26.8 24.5 33.3 38.9 27.8 42.2 23.3 34.8 | 42.0 20.3 37.7 | 48.2 18.2 33.6 | 54.0 17.0 29.0 57.6 17.4 25.0 
Trend ager mres ROC tamaees wit =o 
Unit 21.9 5.6 7.1 4.3 | 14.6 | 25.0 32.6 











* I—Increasing. D—Decreasing. S—Stationary. 


TABLE 2 Counties in Pennsylvania Where Fox Kill is Heaviest (As of 1939-1940) 








Red Fox (Hypothetical) 





Gray Fox (Bounty Records) 








No. of Square miles 
County for each Fox Killed | County 

GRORB cores oseae 11 SE Sino sends s 
Washington ........ 1.1 | RE in Gh sv olaas 
BUN 36.5 ean te eea 1.4 | OT 
CRORE iin ésntdine ed 4h 1.5 Go  — Sraee are 
WyOmindl.-.budeda ss 18 | ee ae 
Lope ig ois eis 18 SS eee Pe 
POSE tasers 2.0 GNIS ice shan ic gees s 
Delaware ........... 2.0 F Se 
Susquehanna ....... 2.1 Pe ees sol, 
Montgomery ........ 2.2 Se. See 
TIOE:. 205 GF aoe 2.2 | Susquehanna 
Bramiore: is Geist 2.2 5) IIS ic a are ans 0 
Laene Po rence. 2.3 hcg 
Warne. or a 2.5 Huntingdon ........ 
Beaver. ois esc ees 2.5 CO 6S, de bu: 
Be Ne sak aca es. 2.6 Lycoming ....... 
Northampton ....... 2.6 eS eet 
oy | anergy Nepelt  DY 2.7 a ee 
BIA «6 acini eee 2.9 Sehupikill....<i....55 
Huntingdon ......... 3.0 I sid siabic Mincend9 o.9:3 
Sullivans ss) ose ay 3.0 0 ERI Sey a 
Lehigh ised saci 3.4 | a re 
Moeai <3) 53)2 Fast. 3.6 BIEN io od wig-p ns 9-e 

PI esp nics = ine 6 ae 

Westmoreland ...... 

Pee Se), PATA nae 








No. of Square miles 
for each Fox Killed 


1.4 
1.7 





years 1937-38 and 1938-39. Trend pictures 
which have been prepared for each Game’ 
Commission Administrative Division present 
practically the same outlook as shown in 
Figure 2, which represents the entire State. 
However, certain Divisions show the drop- 
ping off more pronouncedly. 


We are now ready to present the final step 
in this preliminary study to discover the 
status of our fox populations. In Figure 3 
and Table 2 are shown those counties wherein 
the heaviest gray fox kills were made during 
the period from June 1, 1939 to May 30, 1940 
inclusive. This figure and table also shows 
the counties which we tentatively believe 
contain the heaviest red fox populations. 


The easiest way to compare the fox prod- 
uctivity of land areas of unequal size is to 
/btain take densities. This is what has been 
done in Table 2, in which is shown the num- 
ber of square miles in whieh one red fox or 
ne gray fox were taken. The average gray 
‘ox take density for the entire State in 1939- 
940 was one for each 4.23 square miles. In 





1938-39, one gray fox was taken for each 4.76 
square miles; and in 1937-38 one to every 5.03 
square miles. 


As figures for the red fox kill by counties 
are not in existence, it was necessary first 
to obtain an indication of the proportion of 
red foxes to gray foxes for each county. For 
example, in Huntingdon County the red to 
gray fox proportion agreed upon was one to 
one. We knew from the bounty records that 
305 gray foxes had been probated during 
1939-40, therefore, a similar number of red 
foxes were taken. Of course there is always 
the come-back that nobody bothers to catch 
tne red fox. At this time, we have 170 
ratios for 67 counties. But for the sake of 
accuracy, il is necessary to obtain far more, 
so as to arrive at the consensus of opinion 
as to what the red to gray fox proportion 
is in each county. 


The writer is willing to predict on the 
basis of the present set of ratios that about 
3,000 red foxes will be probated during the 
period July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 from the 
26 northern counties now open to bounty on 
the red fox. 


After all these mathematics, consider the 
map of Pennsylvania (Fig. 3). Five counties, 
namely, Susquehanna, Wyoming, Huntingdon, 
Lebanon, and Bucks seem to be suffering 
from an unusual abundance of foxes. It may 
be that many of the other counties aren’t so 
bad off after all! 





The Gray Fox may be indigenous to this State in a greater sense than its Red Cousin. 
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PARTNERS OF THE TRAIL 


T was autumn and my cabin steamed with 

the aroma blend of maple boughs and 
pine needles. I sat before a warm log-stove, 
pipe in hand, and across from me sat a 
grizzled oldster whose face was stamped and 
warped by myriad Pocono frosts and north- 
easters. “Well, the season’s open tomorrow, 
Harvey,” I said happily. I regarded the pot 
that steamed merrily on the stove with satis- 
faction. “That’s my last batch of traps boil- 
ing now. All fixed, boiled and colored, and 
I’m rarin’ to set them out.” 


Harvey was silent. His hard grey eyes 
were as unseeing as stone. His face was 
pale, the age-lines drooped more than usual. 
His mouth was grim-set, unyielding. He was 
wrapped in a strange, uncongenial imper- 
viousness that was foreign to the man. 


I had known Harvey Cushing for many 
years. I admired him as a jolly, carefree, 
outdoors-looving oldster, rich in experience 
and staunch as ever on the trail. Beneath his 
shaggy mop of grey hair reposed a thousand 
tricks to trap the fox, hunt the deer and 
hare, fish the wily trout. He knew every fur 
pocket for miles about, knew where the deer 
wintered, and in his years had searched out 
the trails used by every animal of the dis- 
trict. His was the wisdom of a child of 
nature. 


For years Harvey and Dad Billings had 
been partners of the trail. Many a hound 
had bayed before their tread and to their 
appreciative, knowing ears had fallen count- 
less yaps of foxes, drummings of grouse, 
blowings of deer. They were unwise to the 
wicked ways of civilization and their life 
and love lay in the unspoiled forest, in 
silence, in the glory of natural beauty. They 
said little to each other, but the tale of their 
friendship was unfolded by tender eyes, 
glowing expressions, friendly cooperation 
under all situations. 


Partners of the trail—perhaps the greatest 
partnership of life. Battles together against 
the untamed elements of nature, experiences 
together of the thrill of the chase; sunsets 
together, storms together, nights by the fire- 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF CONSERVATION 


maintaining a stock of Wildlife once it had 
been established. It is only within the last 
few years that a few of us have dared to 
suggest that much more game is produced 
naturally in nature’s fields and forests than 
artificially by man. I have been cussed out 
of a meeting of sportsmen for suggesting that 
New York State might close up her game 
farms five years out of ten and still harvest 
about the same number of quail and of pheas- 
ants. I must admit I feel the same way 
about the importation of cottontails. For 
nature still remains the great producer. 


Though starting at about. the same time, 
the idea of establishing areas in which a 
seed stock of game might find refuge when 
the guns start popping was not given the 
standing of a panacea until about 1920. For 
the next fifteen years most sportsmen lived 
in the hope that game sufficient to restock 
entire states might spread from a sprinkling 
of such units over the countryside. Here 
again, while refuges certainly play their part, 


side together. No business partnership, no 
urban friendship can match this deep friend- 
liness of man and man—only life partnership 
with woman can match it. 

Harvey had been ever good-humored, 
talkative, especially on the day before an- 
other trapping season. Dad Billings labored 
at a neighboring saw-mill and Harvey’s cus- 
tomary duty was to get all in readiness to 
hit the trail. 

“Legs feeling all right?” I ventured, seek- 
ing out a clue to Harvey’s gloominess. 

He nodded indifferently. 

“I don’t suppose the lumbago’s got you 
again?” 

He shook his tired head. 

“Got the trap’s all fixed and boiled?” 

He shook his head again. 

“You haven't! Harv, you're slipping; 
you’re going on the trail tomorrow, I know 
that. You couldn’t escape trapping fever. 
Anyway, I saw you and Dan mapping out 
your line.” 

He struggled slowly to his feet. He ap- 
peared tired, very tired. And sad. His eyes 
lost their hardness and gathered an aspect 
of loneliness, hopelessness. He opened the 
door and framed his slightly-stooped bulk 
in the doorway, against a background of 
majestic sun-flushed autum sky. As he half- 
turned in the doorway I thrilled at the sor- 
rowful, ragged outline of his face. Without 
a word he lumbered wearily down the trail 
toward his cabin. 

I remained with the thought: Time is fleet- 
ing. Harvey Cushing had bloomed, like a 
wilderness flower, and like the flower, had 
withered. He was as ancient as the dilapidat- 
ed stake-and-rider fence that flanked the 
trail. And I recalled Dad Billings, and re- 
membered his gaunt figure and drooping 
lines. 

They were going. I was coming. Already 
I could out-track them, outlast them on the 
hunt. They were like old prizefighters whose 
spirit was willing but whose flesh was weak. 

But still, they had mapped out a line. 
Could it be that at the last moment they 


under any save specialized conditions, they 
do not give us the whole answer for which 
we are ever seeking. 


The latest addition to this ever-growing 
group of Wildlife production ideas is the 
natural outgrowth of previous failures of 
much advertised cure-alls. Even as the 
microbe hunter has attracted the imagination 
of the man in the street to the field of 
medicine, so the fact-finders have sold the 
potentialities of Wildlife research to the 
sportsman. The day of producing Wildlife 
crops “by guess and by gosh” is rapidly 
giving way to the more prosaic but produc- 
tive planning of the Wildlife Manager. We 
find ourselves caught in a maelstrom of new 
ideas and theories contradicting long-estab- 
lished beliefs. Such terms as environment, 
ecological reaction, biota, carrying capacity, 
range productivity and vulnerability to pre- 
dation are becoming more widely used and 
well understood. Money in amounts un- 
believable a few years ago is now being 
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« « By Jack Anderson 


had decided they couldn’t quite make it? 
The mystery intrigued me. 


Long before daylight I was up and about. 
I had nearly a hundred traps to stake out 
and needed an early start. My last garment 
to get into was an old mackinaw, a greasy 
and ill-smelling coat, but the memory of 
other year’s catches lingered with it, and I 
was seized with trapping fever more violently 
than ever. When I swung down the trail, 
pancakes in my stomach and traps on my 
back, I felt light-hearted and gay. In the east 
the blackness had weakened into grey. The 
air was as sharp and bitter as frost. 


The east was blood and rose when I neared 
Dad Billing’s cabin. Opening days of trap- 
ping seasons past flashed before me as the 
cabin heaved into view. I had often seen 
Dad in the front of the cabin packing his 
huge Indian basket with traps and supplies. 
A pipe invariably had jutted from his mouth 
and there had always been a light in his 
eyes that revealed a joy not unlike that of a 
child on Christmas morning. He had been 
invariably garbed in a heavy wool coat and 
corduroy pants that were stuffed slovenly 
into a pair of high laced shoes. A hunting 
knife had been sheathed by his side, and a 
camp axe had dangled from his belt. 


The cabin now looked lonely and destitute 
against the background of the sleeping forest. 
A thin column of smoke crept skyward from 
the chimney. I was seized with a strange 
emptiness, a vague uneasiness. I stared 
through the little cabin window. A sickly 
light burned inside. A man sat hunch-backed 
by an old shreddy couch. I lived in another 
world for several seconds, gripped by what 
my eyes beheld. As I turned down the trail 
that glowed now in red and gold, a sad thrill 
ran over me. 


I realized now why Harvey Cushing would 
not hit the trail today. I realized why he 
would never again hit the trail. For it was 
he who sat in the lambent lantern-light. And 
a crude wreath hung on Dad Billing’s cabin 
door. 


Continued from Page 11 


spent to “learn how” to make two pheasants 
grow where one grew before. Conservation- 
ists, eager as ever to embrane a new panacea, 
are pressing for answers to the thousand-and- 
one questions they have always wondered 
about. 


They are gettting them. Good answers. Poor 
answers. Some half-baked; others uncor- 
related; a few carefully digested. From the 
point of view of the research workers in this 
field it is encouraging to find them becoming 
less ready to answer when asked and more 
anxious to digest aru. integrate their findings 
in the light of other correlated studies. If 
they can just keep their names out of print 
and their faces away from such meetings as 
this until they feel reasonably certain that 
their findings will not be relegated to an 
unimportant corner by the new discoveries 
of the next research worker to study the 
same problem, they may yet justify the con- 
fidence the sportsman has so readily placed 
in them as game abundance prophets. /f 
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they do not, a wiser group of men will turn 
away to the next cure-all produced by man’s 
inventive genius. 


In fact, there are already signs of a new 
one on the horizon. It is blessed by the 
potent name of conservation education. It 
differs from the others in that it does not 
of itself directly produce more Wildlife. It 
depends for its effectiveness upon its ability 
to instill into its believers an understanding 
and a vision of conservation practices strong 
enough to control their actions. Wherever 
conservation steps from the field of physical 
science into that of social science and of 
public relations there exists an opporunity 
for education to play a part second to none 
in productivity. I think it was Walt Whitman 
who said: 

“There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that 
object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
years. 


The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass and white and red morning-glories, 
and white and red clover, and the song 
of the phoebe-bird, 
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And the Third-month lambs and the sow’s 
pink-faint litter, and the mare’s foal and 
the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by 
the mire of the pond-side, 


“And the apple-trees cover’d with blossoms 
and the fruit afterward, and wood-berries, 
and the commonest weeds by the road, 


“And the schoolmistress that pass’d on her 
way to school, 


“The village on the highland seen from afar, 
at sunset, the river between, 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling 

_on roofs and gables of white or brown two 
miles off, 


‘ “These became part ofthat child who went 


Siatebvery day, and who now goes, and will 
ways go forth every day.” 


In the field of conservation education, all 
unnoticed by most of us, there is a struggle 
going on right now between those who be- 
lieve in making the rod or the gun an excuse 
for many a pleasant day afield, and those who 
prefer to use but camera and binoculars. 
The weight of numbers is on the side of the 
so-called nature lover; the advantage of more 


PLANTING TREES FOR WILDLIFE 


In fact, I have often seen a hunter kill a 
squirrel in the act of burying a nut, pick 
up the carcass and start off in search of an- 
other tree, leaving the squirrel’s nut, which 
would have meant another tree, unplanted 
beside the hole the animal had prepared. 

Nut planting, however, is a simple matter 
for the sportsman hunting in the Fall, when 
ripe nuts drop from the tree. The only tool 
he needs in planting wanuts, butternuts, 
hickory and other nuts is a small garden 
trowel or a sharpened stick to make a hole 
four inches deep. If he lacks these, he can 
use his boot heel to drive the nuts into soft 
ground. Nut trees have tap roots and should 
be planted 60 feet apart in good deep soil, 
where they will not interfere with farming, 
preferably on the edge of woods or along 
country roads as both nut and fruit trees 
require sunshine to mature and produce nuts 
and fruit. Walnuts and butternuts have a 
hull which contains fertilizing elements so 
the green hull preferably should be left on 
the nut but crushed with the heel when 
planting. Hulled nuts will grow, but they 
should be planted in the Fall before they 
dry. If squirrels, the original nut planters, 
are likely to dig them up, place a stone or a 


November Foods of Ringneck Pheasants and Bobwhites 


food for the following fall and winter. The 
food-patch mixture used for game birds in 
Pennsylvania is about the best for conditions 
there (fig. 2). Another excellent practice 
used by many farmers and by sportsmen 
working with farmers is to leave several 
rows of partly picked corn adjacent to known 
wintering coverts (fig. 3). This is often less 
trouble for a farmer than is the planting of a 
food-patch. 

For both pheasants and bobwhites, it is 
best to provide food near woody coverts 
where it is known that birds like to winter. 


piece of chicken wire over them, these should 
be removed in the Spring before the nuts 
sprout. Hulled nuts can also be planted in 
the Fall, stratified in boxes which must be 
exposed to the weather. Holes should be 
bored in the bottom of the box which should 
be sunk flush with the ground. 


Place two inches of sandy loam on the 
bottom of the box, then place the nuts one 
inch apart on top, add another two inches 
of loam and a second row of nuts and cover 
with two inches of loam. 


Trees can also be purchased from nurseries. 


During the present depression many of our 
unemployed have gathered and sold nuts. 
Nut kernels have many uses, and are a 
delicious, valuable and wholesome food. 


**It takes 33 pounds of food to grow one 
pound of meat in a steer. Every pound of 
milk takes 5 pounds of food to produce. A 
pound of eggs takes twenty pounds of food 
for the hen. But it is reliably stated that one 
pound of walnut meats has the value of five 
pounds of eggs, nine and a half pounds of 
milk or four pounds of beef loin. Nuts are 
rich in proteins, oils and starches, one kind 
having more of one and less of another food 
element. Walnuts are rich in oils and proteins 


Sportsmen should contact their friends among 
the farmers and make arrangements to plant 
food-patches or leave strips of standing corn 
near good woody cover. Birds that winter in 
good condition will produce other birds that 
may be hunted for sport that fall. 
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active interest and organization lies with the 
users of rod and gun. Whichever wins car- 
ries with him the youth of tomorrow. 


These, then, are the horses we as conser- 
vationists are riding. Grouped for ready 
reference, they are: 


1. Protection of the seed stock and con- 
trol of the harvest. 


2. Propagation, either natural or artificial. 
Here we may include the operation of 
game farms and the restocking of 
coverts with wild-trapped species. 


3. Research (the lead horse). 


4. Education, to furnish the motive and 
inspiration for understanding action. 


Wildlife management, of which we are 
hearing so much today, is nothing more than 
the proper hitching and teaming of these 
four horses that among them pull the con- 
servation wagon. Alone or improperly hitch- 
ed, due to the dominant enthusiasm of in- 
dividuals or organizations for one or an- 
other of these horses, they may pull as much 
against as with each other. 


Tomorrow’s sportsmen will be vitally af- 
fected by the way you and I hook up today’s 
horses. 


Continued from Page 3 


with less starch. Chestnuts have less oil and 
more starch. But a mixed nut, vegetable and 
cereal diet can readily be made complete 
with practically no meat. Nuts contain im- 
portant vitamins also.” 


A farmer in Iowa recently paid off a large 
mortgage on his farm by selling the black 
walnut trees on his woodlot, realizing from 
$25.00 to $235.00 a tree. A curly black walnut 
tree from Kentucky sold for $3,500. A few 
years ago a movement was on foot to name 
the black walnut on account of its beauty 
and utility our national tree. Forty years 
ago, walnuts sold for 50 cents a bushel. Today 
they are worth $5.00 a bushel and hickory 
nuts are almost a thing of the past. Today ° 
walnut lumber is five times and hickory 
three times as valuable as the soft woods. 


Many of us insure our lives for the benefit 
of our children. Why not plant a grove of 
nut trees for the benefit of posterity? For 
the value of these trees, both aesthetic and 
commercial, is unchallengable and in aug- 
menting your possessions by planting them 
you will also have the joy of knowing you 
are providing food for the people and wild- 
life of the nation. 


* Nut Growing—By Morris. 


Continued from Page 9 
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IT’S A BIG JOB! 
By JOHN MOCK 


Editor's Note: Our readers might be inter- 
ested in knowing that all the work mentioned 
in Mr. Mock’s account has been done by the use 
of W.P.A. labor, and that another W.P.A. pro- 
ject has been submitted and additional work of 
the same kind will be done on Game Lands No. 
117. The same program ts being carried on on 
a great percentage of other Game Lands by 
W.P.A. and other relief help. From 1500 to 
1600 W.P.A. employees are working constantly 
on these lands to make them better areas for 
wildlife. 


a goes on there? 


It is surprising the amount of detail work 
involved in putting a piece of ground into 
operation as a State Game Land Project. 

Some time ago an inspection of State Game 
Lands No. 117, located in Washington Coun- 
ty, revealed the following undertakings: 

Built three miles of red-dog road, 10 feet 
wide with a two-foot berm on either side. 
Built eight brick and stone culverts with 
iron casing drains. Walled up 18 springs and 
built one brick spring house. Repaired one 
wooden building and put stone foundations 
beneath it for use in storing timber and tools. 
Completed seven gates into the Game Lands. 
Constructed 11 dams, which ranged up to 
three feet in height. Installed 30 rabbit shel- 
ters and retreats, the material used being 
brush. 


Planted 314,000 trees and shrubs. Cleaned 
out 18 additional springs. Built tool shed 24x 
12 feet. Cut stones sufficient for haif the 
construction of a 20x20-foot building. Mowed 
and grubbed 21 miles of boundary lines. 
Mowed and grubbed two miles of refuge 
lines. Put up 2000 new boundary line post- 
ers, 50 metal refuge signs and 300 cardboard 
posters. Built 500 boards for farm-game re- 
fuge projects from chestnut obtained from 
another refuge keeper. Transplanted 100 red 
osier shrubs and erected 11 poles for pole 
traps. 


Plant Wildlife Foods 


Getting away from the large refuges, which 
are more suitable fer large game, of which 
there is little in Washington County, the 
refuges adopted have been of the same na- 
ture as those installed on the farm-game pro- 
jects, being more adaptable to the game of 
the region insofar as cruising radius, food 
requirements, protection, outflow of surplus 
and other factors concerning rabbits, quail, 
pheasants and others of the small game 
group. 

In the earlier days of its acquisition, State 
Game Lands No. 117 was planted with ever- 
greens for cover purposes. Since that time 
more emphasis has been placed upon those 
considered wildlife foods and shrubs. Present 
plantings include dogwoods, panicled flower- 
ing and red osier. Hardwoods include hick- 
ory, walnut, butternut, hazelnut, white and 
rock oaks, Mulberry, sassafras and black 
gum, lespedeza, alfalfa, sweet, white and red 
clover, and soy beans are the legumes. Listed 
among the grains are field and sweet corn, 
kaffir corn, buckwheat, Pennsylvania food 
mixture and Stockman’s No. 1. Shrubs in- 
clude black elderberry, barberry, American 
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Photo by Barton L. Sharp 


Woodcock on Net, 


privet, coral berry and black haws, along 
the streams. 


Abandoned fields have been plowed to pro- 
mote weed growth and other vegetation. 
while lime has been added where needed to 
sweeten the soil and natural fertilizers will 
be created through crop rotation. 


A nursery has been established for the pro- 
duction of shrubs and transplants. Fire trails 
have been established over the entire area 
as needed. Clump plantings have been made 
for pheasants, in addition to dens for squir- 
rels and raccoons. 


Encourage Ground Growth 
Selective cuttings are made from standing 
growths to promote better wildlife foods. 
Hawthorn and crabapple thickets will be 


thinned out. Elm and such other non-food- 
producing trees will be reduced in number. 
In dense growths “openings” will be made 
to encourage ground growth. “Dusting” spots 
will be created through the proper means. 
Apple trees are to be pruned. 


“What goes on there?” 


When the sportsmen learn of the many 
and varied undertakings which are required 
to create permanent wildlife habitat upon 
lands which have been abandoned and left 
to grow wild, or upon intensively cultivated 
lands which are barren of all suitable food 
and environment for wildlife, then will they 
realize that it takes time, money and effort 
to bring about the accomplishments which 
result in better sport afield. 
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OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! Automobile license numbers will help too! 


The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. They can help themselves 
by reporting promptly those who violate. (Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


COUNTY Phone 
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Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in charge of Land Management, 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 


PLEASE REFER TO INSIDE OF COVER FOR ADDRESSES OF FIELD DIVISION SUPERVISORS. 























Always Be Carefull 


x * * 


Always Be Courteous 


ae ae 


Always Be Considerate 











